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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Caillié’s Travels in Africa; TimBuctToo ? ? 
[Fourth Notice. ] 

In our last week's paper, attracted by the 
interest of the narrative relating to our un- 
fortunate countryman, Major Laing, we de- 
voted what space we had to that afflicting 
story; and reserved the consideration of Cail- 
lié’s description of Timbuctoo for a separate 
review. To enable ourselves to do justice to 
this point, we have consulted the details of all 
preceding travellers ; and are bound to confess 
that our conclusions are by no means certain 
or satisfactory. On the contrary, we find so 
many differences and contradictions, that we 
are bewildered with doubts; and, indeed, are 
not prepared to assert that M. Caillié ever 
visited this African capital. But while saying 
thus much, we are far from wishing to imply 
that his details are apocryphal :—only we do 
not know where, to use an odd phraseology, 
the truth lies. It is worthy of remark, that 
circumstances seem to have conspired to throw 
8 prolonged shade of mystery over Timbuctoo, 
as well as over the also much-sought course of 
the Niger. It has been approached from the 
west, the north, and the south, within a few 
days’ journey on each side; and yet no per- 
fectly authentic and indubitable account of it 
has gratified the curiosity of Europe respecting 
its actual state. 

According to M. Caillié, after passing the 
lake Debo (the Debbie of former writers), he 
arrived at Cabra, on the Dhioliba, and dis- 
embarked. His journey thence to Timbuctoo, 
by land, is not very definite; for he tells us, he 
set out at half-past three o’elock on the 20th 
of April, and reached the city “ just as the 
sun was touching the horizon’”—a day’s march 
over a sandy and wearisome road, which we 
should have estimated at about twenty or five 
and twenty miles, had it not been reduced to 
thirteen by an after statement of the author. 
Of the place itself, he says it presents at first 
sight nothing but a mass of ill-looking houses 
built of earth; that it is surrounded on all 
sides by immense plains of quicksand, of a 
yellowish-white colour, where not even the 
warbling of a bird could be heard ; and that he 
thinks “ the river (quere, what river?) for- 
merly flowed close to Timbuctoo, though at 
Present it is eight miles to the north of that 
city,* and five miles from Cabra, in the same 
direction.” This last paragraph, it must be 
owned, is excessively confused,—for it makes 
the possible distance between Timbuctoo and 
Cabra far less than a day’s journey, inde- 
pendent of its being at issue with every pre- 
vious account, which concur in placing Tim- 
buctoo to the north of the river, instead of having 
the river on its northern side. 

The inhabitants are said by Caillié to be 
negroes of the Kissoor nation, but zealous 

* He says elsewhere: « 
ram] yt “Kissoor, ‘inated ond 
. pon? mqgmae in their canoes, 





of Diriman, Ma- 
banks of the river, 
which is apparently 


Mahometans, and their king a negro,* of the 
name of Osman: and he adds, **‘ many Moors 
also reside there.” According to the same 
authority, the government is mild and pa- 
triarchal—the king conversed in the Kissoor 
and Arabic languages — the slaves are kindly 
treated—the city a sort of triangle, about three 


miles in circuit—has seven mosques, two of | 


which are large, and each surmounted by a 
brick tower — is situated on an immense plain 
of white sand, having no vegetation but 
stunted trees and shrubs, such as the mimosa 
ferruginea, which grows no higher than three 
or four feet — is not closed by any barrier, but 
is open on all sides, and contains at most about 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants. Such are 
the leading features of Timbuctoo, agreeably to 
M. Caillié, who also represents the water used 
there as being brought from deep reservoirs 
dug in the sands; firewood as very scarce ; 
and the opinion as to the course of the river, 
called by them Bahar-il-Nil, to the E. and 
E.S.E. that it runs to Haoussa, and empties 
itself into the Nile—a generic term. 

By referring back to the narrative} of 
Adams, the American sailor, who was wrecked 
in 1810 on the western coast of Africa, and 
carried (as he said) to Tombuctoo as a slave, 
it will be seen that he mentions a large river 
of brackish water, about three-quarters of a 
mile wide, called La Mar Zarrah, as flowing 
close to that city from the north-eastward, and 
heard no mention whatever of the Joliba: he de- 
clares that it was navigated in canoes of the hol- 
lowed trunks of fig-trees, and that fish like red 
mullet and salmon were caught in it; he says 
the whole population were negroes, and he 
never saw but one small party of Moors, who 
came to ransom their countrymen, his fellow- 
captives. He agrees with Cailli¢é, however, in 
there being no walls, though he flatly con- 
tradicts him on the score of cultivation; for 
Caillié asserts that nothing was grown but 
dwarf tobacco; whereas Adams speaks of car- 
rots, turnips, beans, rice, Guinea corn, pine 
apples, fruit-trees, and of herds of cows, goats, 
asses, &c. as well as the human race, living on 
these productions. 

We will not go so far back as Leo Africanus, 
Edrissi, and Abulfeda, for farther dissentient 
accounts ; but only mention that the first of 
these geographers, who was himself at that 
place, states the branch river of Timbuctoo to 
flow to the west, and join the Niger at the 
port of Kabra, twelve miles distant. Sidi 
Hamet, quoted by the Quarterly Review, 
vol. 16, (January 1817), says that the river 
which runs by Timbuctoo is a small one, which 
occasionally dries up; so that the natives are 
then obliged to go to the southward, two hours 
distant, where there is a large river called 
Zolibib (very like Joliba). This Sidi Hamet 
describes a much larger city, called Wassanah, 
on the Niger, sixty days to the south of Tim- 
buctoo; another puzzle, which nothing has 


“* Yet he says he had ‘an ** aquiline nose and thin lips;” 





quite the reverse of negro features. 
+ In quarto, published by Mr. Murray in 1816, 


since transpired to clear up. We have now 
only to add the opinions and information of 
Mr. Jackson, whose authority we consider to 
| be of very great consequence. His description 
| of Timbuctoo, derived from an intelligent na. 
tive, called Shabeeny, who went thither in 
1787, is very different from the preceding, and 
as follows :— 

** On the east side of the city of Timbuctoo 
there is a large forest, in which are a great 
many elephants. The timber here is very 
large. The trees on the outside of the forest 
are remarkable for having two different co- 
lours ; that side which is exposed to the morn. 
ing sun is black, and the opposite side is yel. 
low. The body of the tree has neither 
branches nor leaves; but the leaves, which 
are remarkably large, grow upon the top only ; 
so that one of these trees appears, at a dis 
tance, like the mast and round.top of a ship. 
Shabeeny has seen trees in England much 
taller than these: within the forest the trees 
are smaller than on its skirts. There are no 
trees resembling these in the Emperor of Ma. 
rocco’s dominions. They are of such a size, 
that the largest cannot be girded by two men. 
They bear a kind of berry about the size of a 
walnut, in clusters consisting of from ten to 
twenty berries. Shabeeny cannot say what is 
the extent of this forest—but it is very large. 
Close to the town of Timbuctoo, on the south, 
is a small rivulet, in which the inhabitants 
wash their clothes, and which is about two 
feet deep. It runs in the great forest on the 
east, and does not communicate with the Nile, 
but is lost in the sands west of the town. Its 
water is brackish—that of the Nile is good and 
pleasant. The town of Timbuctoo is sur. 
rounded by a mud wall: the walls are built 
tabia-wise, as in Barbary, viz. they make 
large wooden cases, which they fill with mud— 
and when that dries, they remove the cases 
higher up, till they have finished the wall. 
They never use stone or brick—they do not 
know how to make bricks. The wall is about 
twelve feet high, and ve strong to de- 
fend the town against the wild Arabs, who 
come frequently to demand money from them. 
It has three gates; one called Bab Sahara, or 
the gate of the desert, on the north: opposite 
to this, on the other side of the town, a 
second, called Bab Neel, or the gate of the 
Nile. The third gate leads to the forest on 
the east, and is called Beb el Kibla. The 
gates are hung on very large hinges, and 
when shut at night are locked, as in Bar- 
bary; and are farther secured by a large 
prop of wood placed in the inside slopingly 
against them. There is a dry ditch, or excava- 
tion, which circumscribes the town (except at 
those places which are opposite the gates), 
about twelve feet deep, and too wide for any 
man to leap it. The three gates of the town 
are shut every evening soon after sun-set: 
they are made of folding-doors, of which there 
is only one pair. The doors are lined on the 
outside with untanned hides of camels, and 





are so full of uails, that no hatchet can pene- 
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trate them ; the front appears like one piece 
of iron. 

‘** Population.—The town is once-and-a-half 
the size of Tetuan, and contains, besides na- 
tives, about 10,000 of the people of Fas and 
Marocco. The native inhabitants of the town 
of Timbuctoo may be computed at 40,000, ex- 
clusive of slaves and foreigners. Many of the 
merchants who visit Timbuctoo are so much 
attached to the place that they cannot leave it, 
but continue there for life. The natives are 
all blacks: almost every stranger marries a 
female of the town, who are so beautiful, that 
travellers often fall in love with them at first 
sight. 

** Animals.—Goats are very large, as big as 
the calves in England, and very plentiful ; 
sheep are also very large. Cattle are small ; 
many are oxen. Milk of camels and goats is 
preferred to that of cows. Horses are small, 
and are principally fed upon camels’ milk ; 
they are of the greyhound shape, and will 
travel three days without rest. They have 
dromedaries, which travel from Timbuctoo to 
Tafilelt in the short period of five or six days. 

** Birds.— They have common fowls, os- 
triches, and a bird larger than our blackbird ; 
also storks, which latter are birds of passage, 
and arrive in the spring and disappear at the 
approach of winter; swallows, &c. 

‘** Fish.— They have many extremely good 
in the Nile; one of the shape and size of our 
salmon; the largest of these are about four 
feet long. They use lines and hooks brought 
from Barbary ; and nets, like our casting nets, 
made by themseives. They strike large fish 
with spears and fish-gigs. 

** Prices of different Articles.—Sheep from 
ten to sixteen cowries. Cowries are much 
valued, and form an ornament of head-dress 
even for the richest women; they are highly 
valued as ornaments. Goats are cheaper than 
sheep; the best from eight to twelve cowries. 
Fow!s from four to six cowries each. An- 
telopes are very scarce and dear. Camels from 
thirty to sixty cowries, according to their size 
and condition. Ostriches, of which vast num- 
bers are brought to market, are very cheap: 
the fore-feathers are often carried to Tafilelt 
and Marocco; the inferiors are thrown away.” 

“The king has 500 or 600 horses; his 
stables are in the enclosure; the saddles nave 
a peak before, but none behind. He fre- 
quently hunts the antelope, wild ass, ostrich, 
and an animal, which, from Shabeeny’s de- 
scription, appears to be the wild cow of Africa, 
The wild ass is very fleet, and when closely 
pursued kicks back the earth and sand in the 
eyes of his pursuers. They have the finest 
greyhounds in the world, with which they 
hunt only the antelope; for the dogs are not 
able to overtake the ostrich. Shabeeny has 
often hunted with the king; any person may 
accompany him. Sometimes he does not re- 
turn for three or four days: he sets out always 
after sunrise. Whatever is killed in the chase 
is divided among the strangers and other com- 
pany present; but those animals which are 
taken alive are sent to the king’s palace. He 
goes to hunt towards the desert, and does not 
begin till distant ten miles from the town. 
The antelopes are found in herds of from 
thirty to sixty. He never saw an antelope, 
wild ass, or ostrich alone, but generally in 
large droves. The ostriches, like the storks, 
place sentinels upon the watch: thirty yards 
are reckoned a distance for a secure shot with 
the bow. The king always shoots on horse- 
back, as do many of his courtiers—sometimes 
with muskets, but oftener with bows. The 


king takes a great many tents with him. 
There are no lions, tigers, or wild boars, near 
Timbuctoo. They play at chess and draughts, 
and are very expert at those games: they have 
no cards; but they have tumblers, jugglers, 
and ventriloquists, whose voice appears to come 
from under the armpits. si es 

*“* They have no temples, churches, or 
mosques, no regular worship or sabbath; but 
once in three months they have a great fes- 
tival, which lasts two or three days, some- 
times a week, and is spent in eating and 
drinking.”’ 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? 





Poetry of the Magyars ; preceded by a Sketch 
of the Language and Literature of Hungary 
and Transylvania. By John Bowring, 
LL.D., &c. Printed for the Author, R. 
Heward, and Rowland Hunter, London; and 
Otto Wigand, Pesth. 1830. 


WE know no one to whom our foreign litera- 
ture is so much indebted as to Dr. Bowring. 
Believing, as we do, that intercourse with 
foreign countries is as beneficial to our litera- 
ture as to our commerce, we do think no small 
share of gratitude is due to a man whose un- 
wearied industry has given a whole life’s most 
valuable labours to increase—we might say 
create—the great stock of continental informa- 
tion we now possess. Hungary—a country to 
which much popular attention has lately been 
attracted by Mrs. C. Gore’s Hungarian Tales, 
and Miss Webb’s ales of a Bride, works full 
of both interest and amusement—Hungary is 
the soil from which Mr. Bowring has been 
transplanting fruit and flowers. We scarcely 
think them so poetical as many of his former 
discoveries, as we must call them. This objec- 
tion is very ingeniously met in the preface ; 
and we are quite ready to admit that the pro- 
ductions of the Magyars well merited transla- 
tion. We select the following from an infinite 
variety. 
«* Dangers of Love. 
To love no more my vows 1’!] bring, 
For love is such a dangerous thing ; 
There's — hid in every dart, 
And canker-worms in every heart 
Where love doth dwell. 
I know the litile treacherous boy— 
Have fought beneath his flag with joy, — , 
Which brought deep grief: I’ve worn his chain, 
And wasted many months of pain 
In his dark cell. 
For she who loves bears doom of woe ; 
Let her not trust the traitor’s bow, 
Which IJ have trusted, just to be 
Pierced through and through with misery, 
Wiih misery. 
O, forest trees! so tall that are; 
O, dovelet mine! that flies so far; 
Would I could fell that giant grove ! 
Would I could reach that flitting dove! 
It may not be! 
How idle on a rush to lean, 
Though waving bright its stem of green ! 
For when the noisy tempest wakes, 
How soon it bends! how trembling shakes! 
And bows its head. 
I lean’d upon a treacherous rush; 
He turn’d away without a blush 
To other maids: but I was young— 
Truth in my spirit—on my tongue, 
Without parade. 
O, smitten by high Heaven be he 
Who gives his love to two, to three! 
I love but one—and if he fail me, 
O how could other love avail me! 
Me —hapless maid !” 
** The Three Idlers of King Matthew Corvinus. 
There is an ancient saying—Idleness 
Is the world’s curse; and I have heard a story 
Out of old time, instructive. 
King Matthew once, half tipsy, put three fellows— 
Three idle fellows—in a house to fatten; 
And fate, or forethought, set the house on fire. 





* Ah! see, the house is burning !’ cried the first ; 
‘ If the king want us,’ said the second knave, 





* Why he will send and save us.’ In a rage, 
* Your tongue is very glib,’ exclaimed the third; 
And the house went on burning—and they perish’d. 


O there are many idle dogs like these— 
Many who open wide their lazy mouths, 
And think that roasted ortolans will enter.” 
We cannot help giving the following for its 
originality. 
& ¥ ** The Frogs. 
Brekeke, 
Brekeke, brekeke ! 
Koax, too-oo! 
Brekeke, koax—brekeke, too-00 ! 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke, 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke, brekeke; 
Loax, koax—too-00, too-00 ; 
Brekeke, too-oo ! 
Brekeke, brekeke! 
’Tis the dawn of delight to the sons of the pond— 
From its green bed they look to the bright moon beyond, 
Brekeke, brekeke, 
Koax, too-00; 
Koax, koax—too-oo0, too-00! 
The Thunderer made us the favourites of heaven— 
*Neath the green-vaulted wave how we thrive and have 
thriven ! 
All honour and pute to his wisdom be given, 
Brekeke, brekeke, brekeke ; 
Koax, koax—too-00, too-0o !” 
Who would not learn Magyar ? 
“* The Magyar Dance. 
A very pretty piece of dreaming to fancy that a Magyar lad, 
In leathern shoes and shortened breeches,* can dance! 0, 
no; but see him clad 
In rattling spurs and plumy head-dress;+ and then, and 
then, when full of joy, 
Before his pear!-browedt Maygar maiden, O then behold 
the Maygar boy. 
Our Maygar dance they say is lonely, a melancholy dance 
they say; glad, and gay? 
But see a Magyar foot when twinkling—is it not sportive, 
Go to the Shimian fields and tell me, if ever fancy’s busy 
glance —— dance. 
Dwelt on a scene so brightly joyous, or followed a more 
The dance of Gaul is affectation; and light though German 
dances be, [tony:§ 
They are but an eternal sameness —a wearisome mono- 
And gloomy are the English dances—a heavy and a tire- 
some chain (King David's reign.” 
But ours, but ou were consecrated, aye! down from old 
** The Bride. 
I got me a bride—ah ! I got me a bride, 
And a pretty good portion of trouble beside ; 
1 have busted the peace and the joy of my life, 
Which | shouldn’t have done had I buried my wife. 
I know not what fiend with the witch has combin’d; 
He dived to his den, but he left her behind : 
I asked her for wine, and I asked her for bread, 
And she flung first abuse—then her fist at my head. 
When I think of that excellent landlady who 
Gives me food, gives me drink, and so cheerfully too; 
And turn to that dragon whom tiger-milk nurst, 
My heart splits in two when I feel how I’m curst. 


Only two nights ago—who had dreamt she was nigh ?— 
When thinking and meaning no evil, not I— 

I was bound to a neighbour’s—the hideous one came, 
And vomited vengeance, and fury, and flame. 


* Thou scoundrel! thou vagabond! wench -hunting 
knave !” 


This, this was the welcome the evil one gave; 
She roared like a lion that springs from his nook; 
And, O! how I tottered, and trembled, and shook. 
* «© The Magyars hold the short breeches and shoes of 
their German neighbours in very great contempt, and 


| deem spurs so essential to a dancer, that they have an ex- 


pression betokening that ‘a dancer without his spurs is a 
soup without salt, a kiss without a beard.’ 7 

+ “The kalpag, or Hungarian national cap. It is made 
of fur, and decorated with rows of feathers. Feathers are 
used in Hungary on many occasions similar to those in 
which ribands are employed by us, as, for example, by 
recruiting parties. 

t ** The pasta is the ornamented head-dress of the un- 
married women of Hungary, Slovakia, and Servia. For- 
merly none but virgins were allowed to wear it, and it 
was taken from the bride, with many ceremonies, on the 
day of marriage, when conducted to the abode of the 
bridegroom. On the following morning, married women 
replaced it, or rather surmounted it by the Fokoto. The 
pasta is composed of a number of bandages turned round 
the head, and often ornamented with pearls. A hair pin, 
semen of silver, and in the form ofa dagger, was stuck 
through it. I 

§ (eThis is true of the German waltzes, to which it 
refers. The Magyar dance is exceedingly varied in its 
figures. Dr. Rumy tells me, that on one occasion an 
English traveller noted down the many changes of figure 
in a Magyar dance, and they amounted to more than & 
hundred. My friend, who thinks that there is a stro} 
resemblance between the national character of the Engl 
and the Magyars, will have it that even in their dan 
this is the case. The general tone of the Magyar feeling 
is melancholy and pathetic.” 
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How long, O thou work of the devil! how long? 
, Every day thou art here does thy destiny wrong: 
‘ [know what thy doom is, I know it full well; 

But why, while on earth, am I driven to hell ?” 

These are as fair specimens as w 
of a volume more interesting from its charac- 
teristic information than its poetry. It is pre- 


ceded by an admirable sketch of Hungarian 
literature ; and is, indeed, full of novelty to 
the English reader. 





Sydenham ; or, Memoirs of a Man of the 
World. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

Eacu of these three volumes is, in-fact, a se. 

parate work—each in a different style and 

spirit—each aspiring to a different fame in 
composition—each evidently written by a clever 
man—but each of very different degrees of 
merit. The first volume, which is most of the 
novel, in match-making, love affairs, &c., we 
shall pass by. The history of Auriol, with 
which the second volume is much encumbered, 
draws, in its composition, rather too much on 
the imagination. We doubt the existence of 
talents that have not energy enough for their 
own exertion ; and contempt rather than sym- 
pathy is excited by the exaggerating vanity 
which erects its temple on the sandy desert of 


self-love, and then is indignant because the | 
world turns not out of its busy path to pay} 
There is not in| 


homage at an unknown altar. 
the character of Auriol matériel for more than 
a few pages. But towards the end of the 
second, and during the whole of the third 
volume, the author enters into his real sub- 
ject; and on touching his native earth, poli- 
tics, he springs up with unexpected and re- 
newed vigour. These pages are in reality me- 
moirs of the political intrigues of the time; full 
of keen observation, graphic sketches of cha- 
racter, biting sarcasm—one page of which 
would make the fortune of a pamphlet. All 
the personages are of course real, though under 
fictitious names ; and their portraits are touched 
with high powers of satire. The following 
hostile description of a scarcely disguised lawyer 
and politician will serve to shew the author’s 
manner. 

““*T will tell you,’ returned Lessingham. 
‘Broughton is of an ancient family (as every 
Scotchman is), but he was a younger brother, 
and, I need hardly add, as poor as a gentleman 
could well be. He was sent at the age of 
seventeen to Edinburgh to be educated, having 

n easily billeted on an aunt who resided in 
the city. Our youth soon came to the know- 
ledge of the valuable talents with which he was 
gifted, and, being of an ambitious spirit, he 
set himself diligently to work them. In a few 
years, his industry, no less than his merits, 
Placed him at the head of the students. No 
man has embraced a wider range of science 
than Broughton: he is conversant with every 
subject, from the politics of Europe to the 
cochineal insect ; and, to give him his due, no 
man with such various knowledge has acquired 
80 deep a smattering in each as Broughton. 
The bulk of his learning he acquired during 
his residence at the northern university. In 
the course of a few years, his industry, no less 
than his merits, placed him at the head of the 
students there. He took the lead in the philo- 
sophical, political, and metaphysical debating 

ubs. He set up periodicals, and of course 
Wrote the best articles in them. In short, the 
dons of the Caledonian Alma Mater prophesied 

t George Broughton would become a great 
man. But our hero, as might be supposed, 
toon began to feel dissatisfied with this obscure 


celebrity, and to look out for opportunities | tained, and to be dismissed with no other re- 


Ps accomplishing a more extended fame. 


| public mind was at that time much intent upon |he had received for his actual services. 
e can find | politics, several interesting questions in which | first impulse was to put his threats into execu. 
Broughton, who was well | tion, and to betray such of the state secrets as 


had been set afloat. 


The| ward than the pecuniary remuneration which 


His 


— for intellectual service of any kind, |he possessed. But that instinctive caution and 


| Seized hold of one of these, and wrote a book 
|upon it. When he had finished this pamphlet, 


prudence which a Scotchman imbibes with his 
mother’s milk did not fail our adventurer at 


| he put it in his pocket, and came down to Lon- | this crisis, which was one of those trials of 


forwarded it to the minister. 


the author was a clever man, (I will send you 
the pamphlet,—it is at least a curiosity,) and as 
PF always liked to have as many as possible 
of these at command, he relieved the young ad- 
venturer from his suspense, by desiring his 
attendance in Downing-street at a certain day 
and hour.’ ‘I beg pardon for interrupting 
you,’ said I; * but how old was Broughton at 
this time?’ ‘ Let me see—between three and 
four and twenty. He had been seven years at 
Edinburgh when he quitted it. Well, the re- 
sult of his interview with P was an employ- 
ment to write for government, with the hope 


wont to intimate their promises, of future pro- 
motion. I am told that Broughton’s impatient 
ambition and high opinion of himself had led 
him to nourish expectations that his patron 
would have immediately brought him into the 
House : but be this as it may, he of course found 
arguments to reconcile him to the postponement 
of this grand step, and, satisfied that he was 
getting on as well as he could reasonably have 
hoped, he undertook with alacrity the service 
to which he had been appointed. He wrote 
more pamphlets, indited articles for the minis- 
terial journals and other government period- 
icals, and wielded his pen with much credit. 
After having continued in this routine for 
nearly two years, he began to lack advance- 
ment, and hinted as much to the head of af- 
fairs. But it did not suit the chief to under- 
stand this suggestion, finding, I suppose, our 
youth more useful in his present situation than 
he could be in the higher department of his 
service, which happened to be very satisfac- 
torily filled. Broughton said no more, but wrote 
on a little longer, finding, as he thought, a 
security against the ingratitude of the minister 
in the private communications which that per- 
sonage had, from time to time, afforded him as 
the materials of his labour. Accordingly, after 
an interval, he signified his wishes to P. in 
plainer terms; and to his surprise, indigna- 
tion, and disappointment, he found the pre- 
mier’s manner grown proportionably more 
frigid. This indication was the more alarm- 
ing, inasmuch as strong and well-authenticated 
rumours had lately gone abroad respecting the 
insecurity of the administration. Broughton 
hastened (as I am credibly informed) to Down- 
ing-street, saw his patron, and discarding peri- 
phrasis, asked him point-blank whether and 
when he intended bringing him into parlia- 
ment? P. haughtily and contemptuously 
replied that he had had no such measure in 
contemplation. Broughton remonstrated, but 
to no purpose,—then complained bitterly of 
his ill-usage ; but made no impression. As a 
last resource, he reminded P. that he was 
in his power; but the minister laughed him 
and his menaces to scorn, and our adventurer 
quitted the house, as a novelist would say, in a 
rage of conflicting emotions. Seriously, it was 
vexatious to be deprived of his recompense after 
the long period of probation which he had sus- 





held out, though ambiguously, as ministers are | 





don. P—— was then in office ; and our friend | practical wisdom which every man comes to 
had prudently taken the Tory side of the|more or less frequently in the course of life. 
question,—so he wrapped up the pamphlet and | He considered earnestly the state of parties, 
His sagacity, no| with the view to ascertain which was likely to 
doubt, enabled him to perceive at a glance that | be permanently uppermost, and the determina- 


tion of attaching himself to that. We were 
then very much in the situation that we are at 
present with respect to the probability of com. 
ing in, and were sanguine of success. The 
Tory minister had had a long and uninter.. 
rupted spell of office; and, though not super. 
annuated, was worn out with care, and sadly 
afflicted by the recent failure and consequent 
unpopularity of measures, to which he had 
committed himself too far to recede at his 
time of day. It was well known that he could 
not last much longer; and he was supposed to 
be the great centre-stone which held together 
the Tory stronghold, mouldered by age, and 
the batteries of Whig wit and eloquence. On 
us the capricious sun of popular favour, which 


| had long shone upon the other side of the house, 


now began to smile, and the sun of Toryism 
was said to have set for ever. Broughton was 
one of the many who were persuaded that 
Whiggism was the order of the day; and he 
therefore determined to lose no time in de- 
claring his adhesion to our party. An ela- 
borate pamphlet on the state of the nation 
was the mode which he selected of announs 
cing his new opinions. We knew the value 
of the man, and had long wished to possess 
him. His past errors were immediately fore 
gotten, and Chepstow brought him into par- 
liament.’ ° ” ” 

** No man is, I am sure, so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Broughton’s character as myself ; 
tor it has been under my eye ever since he joined 
our party. His talents, though very high, are 
not first rate, and I may state them as be- 
longing to that order which approaches the 
nearest to genius, and just falls short of it. He 
himself is aware of the extent of his abilities, 
and he is galled bitterly by the conviction that 
there exist many men equally gifted with and 
some more largely than himself; for examples 
of the former, Beaumaris, Wriothesley, and 
Palmer; of the latter, Anstruther and Sin- 
gleton. Accordingly, he endeavours to make 
up for his deficiency in genius by the repn- 
tation of universal knowledge, both in arts and 
sciences. He lately gave a young painter 2001. 
for one of his works, and made all his friends 
subscribe for a statuary, of whose genius he 
spoke in high terms, although he is himself 
perfectly ignorant of both painting and sculp. 
ture. His object was to gain the credit of 
being a connoisseur and patron of the arts. 
In short, George Broughton is the most com- 
pletely ambitious person I ever knew. He is 
equally possessed with the two kinds of ams 
bitions, that of power and that of praise. To 
the one is to be referred the frequent and in- 
discriminating use which he makes of his sar- 
castic powers ; for the dread in which they are 
held, and the manifest effects which they fre- 
quently produce in the subjects upon whom 
they are exercised, are most gratifying to his 
vanity. His ridicule and satire have fixed 
several speakers in eternal silence: these are 
the triumphs to which he reverts with the 
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greatest satisfaction. On the other hand, his 
ardent desire for power causes him to bear 
very impatiently his exclusion from office. 
Broughton is not naturally a malevolent or 
selfish man; he never wantonly shews those 
qualities, and it is only toward his rivals that 
they ever seem to be displayed. His desire of 
fame is that of a passionate lover who cannot 
see his mistress barely civil to others without 
being transported with jealousy and hatred 
toward those who are favoured by her smiles. 
He will not even suffer her, if he can prevent 
it, to be approached by those whose accom- 
plishments are likely to find favour in her 
eyes.” 

Making one or two more general extracts, 
we may notice with praise the scenes at the 
Beaf-steak Club, the supper at Lutwyche’s, the 
proceedings in the House of Commons, and 
particularly all conversations in which Lessing- 
ham (obviously Mr. Tierney) bears a part. 
We cannot but think the following marked 
indeed with the discrimination of a man of the 
world. 

Finish of a Fashionable Friendship.—‘* The 
former was one of my fashionable acquaint- 
ances, or friend as he termed himself, of last 
year. He came into the room, felicitating me 
upon my return to my native element—town, 
and anticipating in the approaching a continu- 
ation of the splendid career which I had led 
last season. He asked me what I had been 
doing with myself during the summer, and 
without pausing for a reply, ran into a history 
of his own transactions since we had parted. 
He did not disapprove of my having gone into 
parliament, but warned me inst becoming 
a politician, which would spoil me for a man of 
fashion. He found great fault with my resi- 
dence, which was in’ much too political an 
atmosphere ; and recommended me to lose no 
time in removing to the more genial climate of 
St. James’s. I suffered the chatterbox to run 
dry, and then made a few indiffergnt observa- 
tions. The dandy then invited me to take a 
stroll, which I declined. He offered to give 
me a dinner at the Clarendon, and afterwards 
to carry me to sup with a charming friend of 
his in the Edgeware-road ; but I pleaded an 
engagement which must prevent me_ those 
pleasures. The conversation flagged. My last 
year’s friend regarded me with a look partaking 
slightly of surprise, pity, and contempt, and in 
a few minutes wished me good-morning, in a 
tone of disappointment. I do not recollect 
that we ever after exchanged a word, but we 
always nodded to each other when we met.”’ 

Dulness of Genius.—* Why, as to G. — 
she replied, naming the poet, ‘his genius, 
you know, is his livelihood; so of course he 
cannot afford to squander it in conversation ; 
and Singleton [Sheridan], though very rich, 
prefers an occasional extravagance to a regular 
and uniform expenditure of wit ; generally, I 
think he is very frugal, and sometimes almost 
niggardly—which I have observed him to be 
just before or after one of his displays of prodi- 
gality. Now, to-morrow there are to be great 
doings, or rather sayings, at the House, and 
the day following is the Beef-steak Club; so 
that I suppose he cannot afford to waste a 
single good thing to-day.” 

A Nice Point of Honour.— There hap- 
pened a few weeks ago to be an election meet- 
ing in the country (I forget exactly where) at 
which the rustic politicians speechified with 
great violence, so much so as to attract the at- 
tention of the London newspapers, one of which 
published a lampoon upon the meeting, ridi- 
culing especially a Mr. Jones, who appeared 





the most violent orator in it. Now Jones being 
a fiery and ambitious spirit, was enraged almost 
to madness at finding himself and his speech 
gibbeted to the public derision, and determined 
in his indignation to find out his satirist. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to the editor, who would 
give him no information; he then came up 
to town (so infuriated was he), and being upon 
inquiry told, I suppose, that Sir Nathaniel Cal- 
laghan was the author of every witty and 
severe thing that came out, he hastened to 
the residence of our friend, and asked him, 
point-blank, if he was the author of such a 
pasquinade in such a newspaper? Nat, who 
had read and admired the lampoon, could not 
resist this tempting opportunity, and replied, 
that he must beg to be excused answering the 
question ; which Jonesunderstanding, of course, 
to be an admission, immediately poured forth 
upon him a tremendous volley of abuse, which 
he accompanied by a short, but vigorous appli- 
cation of his material, in retaliation of Cal- 
laghan’s supposed moral scourge. Having done 
which, he flung out of the house, leaving its 
owner, as you may suppose, astounded. When 
he recovered his self-possession, he of course 
began to consider what was to be done. He 
had been abused and thrashed, under very pe- 
culiar and perplexing circumstances. His as- 
sailant was, unfortunately, not a gentleman, 
and therefore could not be pistoled. To bring 
an action of battery would not be a satisfac- 
tory proceeding. How, then, was the insult 
to be avenged? Irishmen are the special 
pleaders of the law of honour, and our friend 
was involving himself in all the subtleties of 
that code, in order to come at a form of pro- 
cedure, and to collect all the precedents with 
which he was acquainted, which should meet 
the circumstances of the case. But after think- 
ing all ‘day upon the.subject, he found his 
brain completely bothered, without being ever 
the nearer the object of his inquiry ; so that 
there was a strong probability that he would 
be obliged to pocket his licking, from being 
unable to find any decision upon the singular 
point which he wished to elucidate. Next day, 
however, he was revisited by Mr. Jones, who 
came to make a thousand apologies for the out- 
rage which he had offered him, and which was 
not intended for him, inasmuch as he had since 
discovered the real claimant in the author of 
the lampoon. ‘ Sir,’ answered Nat, ‘ you have 
relieved me from much embarrassment: ever 
since I received the favour which you allude to, 
I have been studying how to acquit myself of 
the obligation ; but as I find the thing was a 
mistake, and not intended for me, my course 
is clear, namely, to return it to you.” And 
accordingly he gave the fellow a sound drub- 
bing.” 

The following is also a pithy remark : 

“ During my stay at Hastings, I had seen 
much of the other sex, nor did the experience 
which I had acquired induce me to pursue my 
inquiries into female character. To say the 
truth, I do not think that this branch of hu- 
man nature is by any means a complicated one. 
As ambition may be considered the chief pas- 
sion of man, though in a much larger and 
more general proportion, is its contemptible 
corruption, vanity, the governing principle of 
woman. Its operations are so palpable in them, 
as to render unnecessary those fine and diffi- 
cult analyses which are frequently necessary to 
trace the actions of men, through various pro- 
cesses and modifications, up to the simple 
motive. That the constitutions of many girls 
contain originally the germs of those gentle 
and virtuous affections which sre proper to 











their sex, I am willing to admit; but they are 
early rooted out to make room for exotics, and 
are choked by the growth of those noxious 
plants. Pride is substituted for love, dissimu. 
lation for sincerity, and vanity, the only weed 
which is indigenous to the soil, is trained and 
watered until it arrives at maturity, and be. 
comes the prolific parent of many vices. The 
prevailing system of education violently turns 
nature from its course, and has separated by 
an impassable barrier the original from the 
artificial character of the sex.” 

As Parliament has met, we shall end with a 
neat parliamentary hit. 

‘* After all, then, there is nothing like one’s 
own rotten borough! How enviable is the 
situation of him who is elected in the servants’ 
hall, by his own domestics! He has no long 
preliminary toil and trouble to undergo, in per. 
sonally soliciting hundreds of vulgar persons 
for their patronage, and haggling with them 
about the price, or endeavouring to overcome 
their surliness, and adapt himself to their 
opinions. He has not to encounter, perhaps 
for a fortnight together, and that too with un. 
ruffled placidity of temper, the insults of the 
‘ rank-scented many,’ and the no less vexatious 
badgering of other candidates. When he gets 
to town, he is not annoyed by the jealous sur. 
veillance of his constituency, nor bored by the 
visits of his county friends, their importunities, 
requests, and discontents. He is not obliged to 
spend whole mornings on stupid committees, 
nor to forego his dinner by attending the 
House to present petitions or superintend 
county bills. Neither must he of necessity quit 
a pleasant party, or break in upon his rest, in 
order to be present at the division, lest he should 
be called over the coals, when he gets home, 
for neglecting his duty. Lastly, he is not in 
continual dread lest: ministers should dissolve, 
and send him back again, to go over the same 
labour, misery, and expense. Very different, 
indeed, is the situation of him who is the repre- 
sentative of half-a-dozen of his own dependents. 
On the day of election, after breakfast, he sends 
for his steward, who is the returning-ofticer, 
and gives him his instructions ; by dinner-time 
he is a member of parliament. He enters the 
Houseas free asair, and is the most independent 
gentleman in it ; for he is neither hampered by 
pledges, nor haunted by visions of county 
meetings, and hustings retribution.” 

We do not in the least doubt but that Syden- 
ham will have very brilliant success; it has 
broken up new ground, and used the produce 
with great ability: its being the first exclusive- 
ly political novel, would lead to its popularity, 
and the talents it displays will secure it. But 
while we pay this tribute to the talents of the au- 
thor, and anticipate his being the rage, we must 
beg to qualify both positions by a few remarks. 
In the first place, that which will ensure his 
book an extensive circulation, is a qualification 
which we must reprobate, namely, bitter and 
dangerous personality. There is, as we have 
been induced to shew, no mistaking some of 
the characters aimed at; and we hardly know 
if the garb of the novel-writer be a sufficient 
excuse or protection for such invasions of 
society. Mr. Brougham, Mr. Haynes Bayly, 
and others who are made to figure in these 
pages, may perhaps think it worth while to pro- 
cure a solution of the question. In the second 
place, the author has obscured his talents in 
several instances by violations of good taste, 
which, though very brief, bespeak a poverty of 
substance, as they could hardly have occurred 
but for the want of better materials. The intro- 
duction of such a topicasiscalled in flash language 
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*¢ ballum rancum,”’ is not only utterly uncon- 
nected with any thing else, but is an offence 
against discretion; and it is the more to be 
censured, as the fault is repeated in allusions to 
conversations over wine, &c. which ought not 
to have found room ‘in a work of this kind. 
These are, we should fancy, errors in judg- 
ment, proceeding from youth; for though the 
writer, we are told, belongs to the class of 
‘s Honourables,”’ and has certainly observed the 
world, he is ignorant of literature, if he believes 
that such matters can be published without 
provoking disapprobation. He is a very clever 
man, and Sydenham is a very clever book ; 
which, without the trouble of puffing, must 
make a great stir in the upper and political 
circles. 








The Family Library, No. X. The Lives of 
the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. By Allan Cunning- 
ham. Vol. II. London, 1830. J. Murray. 

Tue praise we so cordially bestowed on its 
predecessor we feel equally disposed tu bestow 
on the volume before us; the same good sense 
and good taste marking the kindred mind of 
the writer, the same attention in collecting 
facts, (a difficult and ever-questioned task), 
and the same clear and impartial judgment, 
make this a most delightful work. West, 
Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland, Bird, and Fu- 
seli, are names to win attention from all lovers 
of their glorious art ; but the memoir of Blake 
is so curious a sketch of a very extraordinary 
mind, that we cannot but choose it for our 
illustration, and make an extract or two which 
will also come recommended to the generality 
of our readers by their novelty. 

“Though Blake lost himself a little in the 
enchanted region of song, he seems not to have 
neglected to make himself master of the graver, 
or to have forgotten .his love of designs and 
sketches. He was a dutiful servant to Basire, 
and he studied occasionally under Flaxman and 
Fuseli ; but it was his chief delight to retire to 
thesolitude of his chamber, and there make draw- 
ings, and illustrate with these verses, to be hung 
up together in his mother’s chamber. He was 
always at work ; he called amusement idleness, 
sight-seeing vanity, and money-making the 
Tuin of all high aspirations. ‘ Were I to love 
money,’ he said, * I should lose all power of 
thought ; desire of gain deadens the genius of 
man. I might roll in wealth and ride in a 
golden chariot, were I to listen to the voice of 
parsimony. My business is not to gather gold, 
but to make glorious shapes, expressing god- 
like sentiments.’ The day was given to the 
graver, by which he earned enough to maintain 
himself respectably ; and he bestowed his even- 
ings upon painting and poetry, and intertwined 
these so closely in his compositions, that they 
cannot well be separated. When he was six- 
and-twenty years old, he married Katharine 
Boutcher, a young woman of humble connex- 
lons—the dark-eyed Kate of several of his 
lyric poems. She lived near his father’s house, 
and was noticed by Blake for the whiteness of 
her hand, the brightness of her eyes, and a 
slim and handsome shape, corresponding with 
his own notions of sylphs and naiads. As he 
was an original in all things, it would have 
beea out of character to fall in love like an 
ordinary mortal; he was describing one even- 
ing in company the pains he had suffered from 
Some capricious lady or another, when Katha- 
rine Boutcher said, * I pity you from my heart.’ 

Do you pity me?’ said Blake, ‘ then I love 
you for that.” * And I love you,” said the 
frank-hearted lass, and so the courtship began. 





He tried how well she looked in a drawing, 
then how her charms became verse; and find- 
ing, moreover, that she had good domestic 
qualities, he married her. They lived together 
long and happily. She seemed to have been 
created on purpose for Blake;—she believed 
him to be the finest genius on earth; she 
believed in his verse—she believed in his de- 
signs; and to the wildest flights of his ima- 
gination she bowed the knee, and was a wor- 
shipper. She set his house in good order, 
prepared his frugal meal, learned to think as 
he thought, and, indulging him in his harmless 
absurdities, became, as it were, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh. She learned— 
what a young and handsome woman is seldom apt 
to learn—to despise gaudy dresses, costly meals, 
pleasant company, and agreeable invitations— 
she found out the way of being happy at home, 
living on the simplest of food, and contented 
in the homeliest of clothing. It was no or- 
dinary mind which could do all this; and she 
whom Blake emphatically called his ‘ beloved,’ 
was no ordinary woman. She wrought off in 
the press the impressions of his plates—she 
coloured them with a light and neat hand— 
made drawings much in the spirit of her hus- 
band’s compositions, and almost rivalled him 
in all things save in the power which he pos- 
sessed of seeing visions of any individual, living 
or dead, whenever he chose to see them.” 

“ During the day he was a man of sagacity 
and sense, who handled his graver wisely, and 
conversed in a wholesome and pleasant manner ; 
in the evening, when he had done his _pre- 
scribed task, he gave a loose to his imagination. 
While employed on those engravings which 
accompany the works of Cowper, he saw such 
company as the country where he resided 
afforded, and talked with Hayley about poetry, 
with a feeling to which the author of the Tri- 
umphs of Temper was an utter stranger; but 
at the close of the day away went Blake to the 
sea-shore, to indulge in his own thoughts, and 

* High converse with the dead to hold.’ 
Here he forgot the present moment, and lived 
in the past ; he conceived, verily, that he had 
lived in other days, and had formed friendships 
with Homer and Moses—with Pindar and Vir- 
gil—with Dante and Milton. These great 
men, he asserted, appeared to him in visions, 
and even entered into conversation. Milton, 
in a moment of confidence, entrusted him with 
a whole poem of his, which the world had 
never seen ; but unfortunately the communica- 
tion was oral, and the poetry seemed to have 
lost much of its brightness in Blake’s recita- 
tion. When asked about the looks of those 
visions, he answered, *‘ They are all majestic 
shadows, gray but luminous, and superior to 
the common height of men.’ It was evident 
that the solitude of the country gave him a 
larger swing in imaginary matters. His wife 
often accompanied him to these strange inter- 
views; she saw nothing, and heard as little, 
but she was certain that her husband both 
heard and saw. Blake’s mind at all times 
resembled that first page in the magician’s 
book of gramoury, which made 
* The cobweb on the dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall.’ 

His mind could convert the most ordinary 
occurrence into something mystical and super- 
natural. He often saw less majestic shapes 
than those of the poets of old. ‘ Did you ever 
see a fairy’s funeral, madam ?’ he once said to 
a lady who happened to sit by him in com- 
pany. ‘ Never, sir,’ was the answer. ‘I 
have,’ said Blake ; ‘ but not before last night. 
I was walking alone in my garden—there was 





great stillness among the branches and flowers, 
and more than common sweetness in the air ; 
I heard a low and pleasant sound, and I knew 
not whence it came. At last I saw the broad 
leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a 
procession of creatures of the size and colour of 
green and gray grasshoppers, bearing a body 
laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with 
songs, and then disappeared. It was a fairy 
funeral.’ It would, perhaps, have been better 
for his fame had he connected it more with the 
superstitious beliefs of his country—amongst 
the elves and fairies his fancy might have wan- 
dered at will—their popular character would, 
perhaps, have kept him within the bounds of 
traditionary belief, and the sea of his imagina- 
tion might have hadashoree * * * 

“ To describe the conversations which Blake 
held in prose with demons, and in verse with 
angels, would fill volumes, and an ordinary 
gallery could not contain all the heads which 
he drew of his visionary visitants. That all 
this was real, he himself most sincerely be- 
lieved ; nay, so infectious was his enthusiasm, 
that some acute and sensible persons who heard 
him expatiate, shook their heads, and hinted 
that he was an extraordinary man, and that 
there might be something in the matter. One 
of his brethren, an artist of some note, employed 
him frequently in drawing the portraits of 
those who appeared to him in visions. The 
most propitious time for those ‘ angel-visits’ 
was from nine at night till five in the morn- 
ing; and so docile were his spiritual sitters, 
that they appeared at the wish of his friends. 
Sometimes, however, the shape which he desired 
to draw was long in appearing, and he sat with 
his pencil and paper ready and his eyes idly 
roaming in vacancy; all at once the vision 
came upon him, and he began to work like one 
possest. He was requested to draw the likeness 
of Sir William Wallace -—the eye of Blake 
sparkled, for he admired heroes. * William 
Wallace!’ he exclaimed, ‘I see him now— 
there, there, how noble he looks—reach me my 
things!’ Having drawn for some time, with 
the same care of hand and steadiness of eye, as 
if a living sitter had been before him, Blake 
stopt suddenly, and said, ‘ I cannot finish him 
—Edward the First has stept in between him 
and me.’ * That’s lucky,’ said his friend, ‘ for I 
want the portrait of Edward too.’ Blake took 
another sheet of paper, and sketched the fea- 
tures of Plantagenet ; upon which his majesty 
politely vanished, and the artist finished the 
head of Wallace. ‘ And pray, sir,’ said a gen- 
tleman, who heard Blake’s friend tell his story 
—‘ was Sir William Wallace an heroic-looking 
man? And what sort of personage was Ed. 
ward?’ The answer was: ‘ There they are, 
sir, both framed and hanging on the wall be- 
hind you ; judge for yourself.’ ‘ I looked (says 
my informant) and saw two warlike heads, of 
the size of common life. That of Wallace was 
noble and heroic, that of Edward stern and 
bloody. The first had the front of a god, the 
latter the aspect of ademon.’ The friend who 
obliged me with these anecdotes, on observing 
the interest which I took in the subject, said, 
* I know much about Blake —I was his com- 
panion for nine years. I have sat beside him 
from ten at night till three in the morning, 
sometimes slumbering and sometimes waking, 
but Blake never slept ; he sat with a pencil and 
paper drawing portraits of those whom I most 
desired to see. I will shew you, sir, some of 
these works.’ He took out a large book filled 
with drawings, opened it, and continued, ‘ Ob- 
serve the poetic fervour of that face—it is Pin- 
dar as he stood a conqueror in the Olympic 
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games. And this lovely creature is Corinna, 
who conquered in poetry in the same place. 
That lady is Lais the courtesan—with the im- 
pudence which is part of her profession; she 
stept in between Blake and Corinna, and he 
was obliged to paint her to get her away. 
There! that is a face ofa different stamp — 
can you conjecture who he is ¢’ ‘ Some scoun- 
drel, I should think, sir.’ * There now—that 
is a strong proof of the accuracy of Blake — he 
is a scoundrel indeed! The very individual 
task-master whom Moses slew in Egypt. And 
who is this now—only imagine who this is ?’ 
* Other than a good one, I doubt, sir.’ * You 
are right, it is the devil—he resembles, and 
this is remarkable, two men who shall be name- 
less ; one is a great lawyer, and the other —I 
wish I durst name him — is a suborner of false 
witnesses. This other head now ?—this speaks 
for itself—it is the head of Herod ; how like an 
eminent officer in the army!’ He closed the 
book, and taking out a small panel from a 
private drawer, said, * This is the last which I 
shall shew you; but it is the greatest curiosity 
of all. Only look at the splendour of the co- 
louring and the original character of the thing !” 
* I see,’ said I, ‘ a naked figure with a strong 
body and a short neck—with burning eyes 
which long for moisture, and a face worthy of 
a murderer, holding a bloody cup in its clawed 
hands, out of which it seems eager to drink. 
I never saw any shape so strange, nor did I 
ever see any colouring so curiously splendid —a 
kind of glistening green and dusky gold, beau- 
tifully varnished. But what in the world is 
it?’ ‘It isa ghost, sir—the ghost of a flea— 
a spiritualisation of the thing!’ ‘ He saw this 
in a vision then?’ I said, *¢ I'll tell you all 
about it, sir. I called on him one evening, 
and found Blake more than usually excited. 
He told me he had seen a wonderful thing—the 
ghost of a flea! And did you make a drawing 
of him? I inquired. No, indeed, said he, I 
wish I had, but I shall if he appears again! 
He looked earnestly into a corner of the room, 
and then said, Here he is—reach me my things 
—I shall keep my eye on him. There he 
comes! his eager tongue whisking out of his 
mouth, a cup in his hand to hold blood, and 
covered with a scaly skin of gold and green :— 
as he described him so he drew him.’ These 
stories are scarcely credible, yet there can be no 
doubt of their accuracy. Another friend, on 
whose veracity I have the fullest dependence, 
called one evening on Blake, and found him 
sitting with a pencil and a panel, drawing a 
portrait with all the seeming anxiety of a man 
who is conscious that he has got a fastidious 
sitter; he looked and drew, and drew and 
looked, yet no living soul was visible. ‘ Dis- 
turb me not,’ said he, in a whisper; ‘ I have 
one sitting tome.’ ‘ Sitting to you !’ exclaimed 
his astonished visitor ; * where is he, and what 
is he ?—I see noone.’ * But I see him, sir,’ 
answered Blake haughtily ; ‘ there he is, his 
name is Lot—you may read of him in the 
Scripture. He is sitting for his portrait.’ 
Had he always thought so idly, and wrought 
on such visionary matters, this memoir would 
have been the story of a madman, instead of 
the life of a man of genius, some of whose works 
are worthy of any age or nation. Even while 
he was indulging in these laughable fancies, 
and seeing visions at the request of his friends, 
he conceived, and drew, and engraved, one of 
the noblest of all his productions—the In- 
ventions for the Book of Job. He accom- 
plished this series in a small room, which 
served him for kitchen, bedchamber, and study, 
where he had no other companion but his faith- 





ful Katherine, and no larger income than some 
seventeen or eighteen shillings a week. Of 
these Inventions, as the artist loved to call 
them, there are twenty-one, representing the 
Man of Uz sustaining his dignity amidst the 
inflictions of Satan, the reproaches of his friends, 
and the insults of his wife. Jt was in sueh 
things that Blake shone; the Scripture over-.. 
awed his imagination, and he was too devout 
to attempt aught beyond a literal embodying 
of the majestic scene. He goes step by step 
with the narrative; always simple, and often 
sublime—never wandering from the subject, 
nor overlaying the text with the weight of his 
own exuberant fancy. The passages embodied 
will shew with what lofty themes he presumed 
to grapple. 1. Thus did Job continually. 2. 
The Almighty watches the good man’s house- 
hold. 3. Satan receiving power over Job. 4. 
The wind from the wilderness destroying Job’s 
children. 5. And I alone am escaped to tell 
thee. 6. Satan smiting Job with sore boils. 
7. Job’s friends comforting him. 8. Let the 
day perish wherein I was born. 9. Then a 
spirit passed before my face. 10. Job laughed 
to scorn by his friends. 11. With dreams 
upon my bed thou scarest me—thou affrightest 
me with visions. 12. I am young and ye are 
old, wherefore I was afraid. 13. Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind. 14. 
When the morning stars sang together, and 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 15. Behold 
now behemoth, which I made with thee. 16. 
Thou hast fulfilled the judgment of the wicked. 
17. I have heard Thee with the hearing of my 
ear, but now my eye rejoiceth in Thee. 18. 
Also the Lord accepted Job. 19. Every one also 
gave him a piece of money. 20. There were 
not found women fairer than the daughters of 
Job. 21. So the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than the beginning. While em- 
ployed on these remarkable productions, he 
was made sensible that the little approbation 
which the world had ever bestowed on him was 
fast leaving him. The waywardness of his 
fancy, and the peculiar execution of his com- 
positions, were alike unadapted for popularity ; 
tlie demand for his works lessened yearly from 
the time that he exhibited his Canterbury 
Pilgrimage; and he could hardly procure suf- 
ficient to sustain life, when old age was creep- 
ing upon him. Yet, poverty-stricken as he 
was, his cheerfulness never forsook him—he 
uttered no complaint—he contracted no debt, 
and continued to the last manly and inde- 
pendent. It is the fashion to praise genius 
when it is gone to the grave—the fashion is 
cheap and convenient. Of the existence of 
Blake few men of taste could be ignorant—of 
his great merits multitudes knew,—nor was 
his extreme poverty any secret. Yet he was 
reduced—one of the ornaments of the age—to 
a miserable garret and a crust of bread, and 
would have perished from want, had not some 
friends, neither wealthy nor powerful, averted 
this disgrace from coming upon our country. 
One of these gentlemen, Mr. Linnel, employed 
Blake to engrave his Inventions for the Book 
of Job; by this he earned money enough to 
keep him living—for the good old man still 
laboured with all the ardour of the days of his 
youth, and with skill equal to his enthusiasm. 
These engravings are very rare, very beautiful, 
and very peculiar. They are in the earlier 
fashion of workmanship, and bear no ‘re- 
semblance whatever to the polished and grace- 
ful style which now prevails. I have never 


seen a tinted copy, nor am I sure that tinting 
would accord with the extreme simplicity of 
the designs, and the mode in which they are 


handled. The Songs of Innocence, and these 
Inventions for Job, are the happiest of Blake’s 
works, and ought to be in the portfolios of all 
who are lovers of nature and imagination.” 

‘* He had now reached his seventy-first year, 
and the strength of nature was fast yielding, 
Yet he was to the last cheerful and contented, 
‘I glory,’ he said, ‘in dying; and have no 
grief but in leaving you, Katherine; we have 
lived happy, and we have lived long; we have 
been ever together, but we shall be divided 
soon. Why should I fear death? nor do I 
fear it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ 
commands, and have sought to worship God 
truly—in my own house, when I was not seen 
of men.’ He grew weaker and weaker—he 
could no longer sit upright; and was laid in 
his bed, with no one to watch over him, save 
his wife, who, feeble and old herself, required 
help in such a touching duty. The Ancient of 
Days was such a favourite with Blake, that 
three days before his death, he sat bolstered 
up in bed, and tinted it with his choicest 
colours and in his happiest style. He touched 
and retouched it—held it at arm’s length, and 
then threw it from him, exclaiming, * There! 
that will do! I cannot mend it... He saw his 
wife in tears—she felt this was to be the last 
of his works—‘ Stay, Kate! (cried Blake) keep 
just as you are—I will draw your portrait—for 
|you have ever been an angel to me.’ She 
| obeyed, and the dying artist made a fine like. 
jness. The very joyfulness with which this 
singular man welcomed the coming of death, 
made his dying moments intensely mournful, 
He lay chanting songs, and the verses and the 
music were both the offspring of the moment, 
He lamented that he could no longer commit 
those inspirations, as he called them, to paper. 
* Kate,” he said, ‘I am a changing man—I 
always rose and wrote down my thoughts, 
whether it rained, snowed, or shone, and you 
arose too, and sat beside me—this can be no 
longer.” He died on the 12th of August, 1828, 
without any visible pain—his wife, who sat 
watching him, did not perceive when he ceased 
breathing.” 

The Family Library has, from the first, been 
especially happy in its choice of subjects ; but 
these volumes bid fair to be more than usually 
favourites, both from their popular nature and 
their graceful execution. We speak in the full 
knowledge of many objections on points, and 
facts, and bits, where the writer may (for 
aught we know) be either right or wrong: but 
on this head all we would say is, ‘* Let the 
cavillers try to write a biography.” 








The Manners of the Day. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 
THERE is scarcely any thing in the domestic 
history of a civilised country more worthy of 
observation than the perpetual change which 
occurs in manners and opinion ; each succeed- 
ing mode presenting features essentially differ- 
ent from those which characterised its prede- 
cessor. This variety in the external usages of 
life, and in the pretences of opinion, is the 
more remarkable, since the actual state of 
society, as regards its private pursuits and 
its moral condition, remains nearly the same, 
especially among those who possess the advan- 
tages of high birth and wealth. From the 
reign of Charles the Second to the present 
hour, there is little difference in the essental, 
though hidden, characteristics of high liie: 
lords and ladies have, for the most part, been 
luxurious, prodigal, dissipated, and inconti- 
nent; and whether their outward manne 





have been sketched to the life by the comic 
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LE 
dramatists (male and female), whose scandal- 
ous representations were the admiration of the 
town in the reign of the merry monarch,—or 
whether they are designated (with equal fide- 
lity as regards the surface) by the decorous 
muse of Cumberland, and others of the last 
eration,—it may safely be affirmed, and it is 
capable of proof, that there is little or no 
difference in the actual amount of virtue and 
vice extant in successive races of what are 
called ** the quality.” Still, the outward ma- 
nifestation of manners is highly amusing ; and 
pictures of it, by a competent hand, are useful, 
not only to the man of the world, but to the 
philosophical observer: to one, as acquainting 
him with details which it is at least convenient 
he should know; and to the other, as afford- 
ing scope for speculation on the ingenuity by 
which the same thing is able, chameleon-like, 
to change its colours. 

The present manners of the society here 
referred to have seldom been sketched with 
the spirit and grace of the volumes before 
us; and the picture offered to our con- 
templation certainly gives us a high idea of 
the refinement of personal deportment, and 
of the light and gay wit which, it would seem, 
distinguishes the conversation of persons in 
high life. In the latter particular, however, 
we should be cautious how we admit the evi- 
dence of the fair writer of this novel, whose 
sparkling talent may invest folly and fashion 
with a gaiety and wit it does not possess. 

But if in this it be necessary to receive her 
evidence with something of distrust, we think 
the other parts of her sketches—such as those 
which regard the deeper and more secret state 
of society in the high places—may be relied on, 
as drawn too truly from actual life: and so 
may those delineations which embody the sepa- 
rate divisions of the class ; to wit, the haughty 
countess, whose dissipation and guilt invest her 
with a tragic dignity—the lively belle esprit, ho- 
vering for ever, in words and actions, on the 
borders of vice, without committing herself— 
the male roué, ready to weep over a day not 
signalised by mischief—the parvenu, wasting 
his money in ineffectual attemipts to become 
one of the élite—the match-making mother, 
who devoutly believes that nothing wrong can 
possibly co-exist with 20,000/. a-year—and the 
young wife, who is compelled to listen to doc- 
trines which render it mauvais ton to love and 
respect her husband. The interest of the narra- 
tion, indeed, mainly consists in the history of a 
personage of the last description. Lady Willers- 
dale, one of the heroines (for there are two), 
soon after her marriage with a nobleman high 
in the ministry, is solicited by the libertine 
persuasions of a Colonel Seymour. From the 
danger of these advances she is rescued by the 
retirement of her husband from the administra- 
tion, and by his subsequent visit to his ances- 
tral estates in Ireland. In this part of the 
story, the other heroine is introduced ; and here 
the current of the tale is a little dashed with 
Tomance—a departure from the actual fidelity 
of the other parts of the narrative, which is not 
alpgether agreeable to our taste. The guar- 
din of Florence Dudley is a poetical enthu- 
sgt, given to vain reveries and mystical 
theories ; and he details a wild story, in which 
It's impossible not to see that he industriously 
asisted in bringing his troubles on himself. 
0, the mischief which results from an 
ealy and an exclusive addiction to romance, 
ad poetry, and German mysticism! Lady 
Villersdale, having imbibed, with the pure 
ar of the Trish hills, an abundant stock of vir- 
He and firmness, returns to town with Flo- 


rence Dudley, who has been consigned, by her 
guardian, to the care of her ladyship. In Lon- 
don, however, the old snares are set again for 
Lady Willersdale. Colonel Seymour, now en- 
nobled by a title, renews his licentious ad- 
dresses, and persecutes with his love, not alone 
Lady Willersdale, but her young charge, Flo- 
rence; and a guilty result is avoided only by 
a sudden disclosure, which, not to forestall the 
reader’s surprise, we will not detail. This 
main subject is diversified by under plots, and 
by a variety of characters: some of the comic 
personifications would not disgrace the author 
of the School for Scandal. The highly-wrought 
portraiture of Lady Danvers is in another mood 
—beautiful, ambitious, fascinating, dark, and 
profligate, she stands out in the picture, like a 
Circe, into whose spells one might the more wil- 
fully cast one’s-self, in proportion to the obvious- 
ness of the danger. We scarcely recollect any 
thing more striking than the description ofa féte 
at the villa of this lady ; during which Lady Wil- 


Seymour. Isabella Vyvyan isa delightful rattle, 
who keeps up the badinage of conversation with 
an untiring spirit; and old Lady Mordaunt, 
with her accommodating morals and perpetual 
allusions to the wisdom of her daughter Lil- 
field, is a dowager of the genuine sort. We 
must find room for a specimen of this worthy 
lady. 

** In one respect Lady Mordaunt’s deport- 
ment fully justified her alarms. Her raptures 
at the aspect of her daughter's brilliant esta- 
blishment were unbounded ; but she began to 
lament with vociferous eagerness the irregu- 
larity and extravagance which Helen’s inexpe- 
rience must necessarily introduce into its de- 
tails ; and to expose her own theory of domestic 
economy with a parsimonious minuteness, that 
would have done honour to the white-soup 
housekeeper. Fortunately, the gentlemen were 
engrossed by the discussion of a theoretical 
pamphlet upon political economy, by a new 
author :—one of those miraculous aloes, whose 
blossoming, men run to stare at for a day, and 
whose insipid leaves regain the next their 
original obscurity. Lady Mordaunt’s next step 
was to visit the luxurious retirement of Lady 
Willersdale’s own apartments ; to marvel at 
its splendours; and to expatiate on the happi- 
ness of the possessor of so many mother-of- 
pearl combs and agate brushes. But even the 
sterling glory of the casket of diamonds did not 
subdue her restless curiosity touching the dor- 
mitorial capabilities of the mansion. Till she 
had ascertained that there was a spare bed open 
to her speculations for ‘ dear Jane,’ the daugh- 
ter of the Mordaunt succession house, whose 
presentation was fixed for the following spring, 
she did not concede her perfect and unqualified 
approbation to the arrangements in Hamilton 
Place. ¢ What a lovely harp—sandal-wood 
and steel!—French, of course ?—I hope, my 
dear Helen, it is not’ an extravagance of 
yours ?—Your own old favourite double action, 
which your father so generously gave up to you 
on your marriage, was a most superior instru- 
ment!’ ‘ The tone of this little bijou is excel- 
lent. It was a galanterie from Lady Danvers.’ 
* Oh! if it is her ladyship’s selection, it 
must be perfect. And, by the way, - Helen, 
you can have no occasion for the old harp now, 
with this treasure in your hands. Poor Jane 
is always missing it.” * My dear mamma, it 
shall be sent down to my sister without delay.’ 
* Lady Danvers appears very kind to you, my 
dear; I hope you omit no occasion of culti- 
vating her friendship. Those kind of people 
are easily conciliated by a little delicate sub- 





lersdale is betrayed into the seductive toils of 





servience to their whims. My daughter Lil- 
field was observing to me, only the other day, 
of how much use Lady Danvers might be to 
the girls. Poor Jane will be looking to you to 
help her about Almacks.’ ‘ I recollect that 
my sister formerly entertained a very indif- 
ferent opinion of her character.’ * Hush! my 
dear Helen—hush! How do you know that 
your maid is not in the next room? One 
cannot be too cautious in speaking of charac- 
ter:— personality is as dangerous as it is 
vulgar. My daughter Lilfield very sensibly 
observes, that we should talk of things, and not 
of persons.’ ‘ Believe me, she has not always 
adhered to her own maxim in Lady Danvers’s 
case.” ‘ My dear, your sister is a very well- 
judging woman. Her family increases; she 
has already several daughters, most of them 
promising to be ugly. Now, I only ask you 
whether she would be wise, under such cir- 
cumstances, to neglect a woman holding Lady 
Danvers’s place in society?’ ‘ With due de- 
ference to the ugliness of my little nieces, I 
should say—certainly. With her opinion of 
Honoria’s character, my sister, as the guardian 
of her daughters, has a double motive for 
shunning such an acquaintance.’ ‘ Your ar- 
gument only proves, my dear Helen, how 
little you know of the world; I had hoped, 
indeed, that your intercourse with the circle 
in which you are so fortunate as to move, 
would give you a clearer insight into things. 
Nothing can exceed the impertinence of pre- 
suming to give laws to society; any person 
whom you find favoured by its good opinion, 
you have no right to suppose unworthy the dis- 
tinction. It argues a very uncharitable per- 
suasion of one’s own merit, to be the first to 
throw the stone, and fix the stigma of reproba- 
tion upon another—as my daughter Lilfield 
very sensibly observes.’ ‘Pray do not suppose, 
mamma, that I affect such a severity of matronly 
virtue. I am only curious to know by what 
process Honoria’s character has become bleached 
at Beech Park. I once heard it hinted down 
to the lowest degree of degradation; and I 
should be glad to hear how Anna Maria had 
managed to hint it up again.’ * My aear Lady 
Willersdale,’ said her mother, with earnest so- 
lemnity, * let me beg of you to make this the 
great rule of your conduct in your association 
with the world—that every woman who lives 
under her husband’s protection, has a right to 
be considered a woman of character. It was 
the regulation established by the late Queen 
Charlotte—the purity of whose court was pro- 
verbial. Your husband’s mother was a lady- 
in-waiting ; ask him, and he will tell you that 
no interest or influence could ever persuade 
her majesty to receive a divorcée, or a natural 
daughter ; but no objection was ever made to 
the appearance at court of a woman living with 
her husband, let her conduct be what it might.’ 
‘ How important it must have been in those 
days to secure an alliance with a man of a mean 
spirit, or unobservant mind! How necessary to 
add hypocrisy to one’s other vices—’ ‘* You 
must surely have read that hypocrisy is ‘ un 
hommage que le vice rend a la vertu !’’ 
‘A very despicable tribute.’ ‘ Perhaps so, 
but not the less vital to the interests of 
society. Now there is your sister Lilfield! 
{ do not know a woman more strict in 
her own conduct, or more scrupulous re- 
specting female character in general; but she 
has had a difficult part, a very difficult part, to 
play among her neighbeurs at Beech Park. 
You remember that pretty place on the hill, 
about a mile from Durham,—a white house 
with an avenue, and fine conservatories, and 
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every thing respectable about it ? - Well, who 
do he think took it last year? Why, that 
——_ daughter of our Kentish neighbour, 
Mrs. Worsley, who ran away from her hus- 
band. » © With a cousin, to whom she had 
been engaged from her infancy, and during 
whose absence in the Peninsula, she was com- 
pelled to marry old Admiral Vyse. Yes; I 
remember it all: she was divorced.’ ‘ And is 
now married to her seducer. They live en- 
tirely in the country, and, as I understand, in 
the most quiet and respectable manner. She 
has a village school, which, I am told, equals 
the one at Beech Park; but I never say so 
before Anna Maria, for you know it is her 
weak point. Well, my dear, when these people 
settled themselves in Durham, poor Mrs. Wors- 
ley over-persuaded me to write to Lady Lil- 
field, and remind her, that her daughter had 
once been her playfellow, and that her humi- 
lity and penitence almost equalled her former 
offences ; in short, that any notice conferred 
upon her from Beech Park would be a serious 
obligation to the whole family, and a Christian 
mercy to the unhappy creature.’ ‘ Poor Mrs. 
Worsley! her pride must have been bitterly 
rébuked by writing such a letter.’ ‘ And your 
sister really shewed so much character —so 
much nerve—for her’s was a very trying pre- 
dicament. She wrote me in answer—and it 
was avery sensible, well-worded letter,—just 
such a one as I could shew the Worsleys—she 
wrote me that she had always held the example 
of her late majesty a mirror of domestic virtue ; 
and that as Queen Charlotte had made it her 
rule to discourage vice by receiving no divorcée 
at her court, she felt herself under the neces- 
sity of declining Mrs. Meynell’s visits at Beech 
Park! Now that is what I call character—pre- 
sence of mind.’ ‘ Mind!’ reiterated Lady 
Willersdale, throwing down the rose she had 
been unconsciously tearing to pieces; ‘ and 
my sister, too, who attends all the public days 
at Delvile castle!’ * But, my dear, the Du- 
chess of Delvile, notorious as’ she is, lives 
under the protection of her husband.’ ‘ An 
honour shared by her grace with half a dozen 
ci-devant housemaids. Lord Willersdale assures 
me, mamma, that the conduct of that woman 
is a disgrace to her sex.’ ‘* Pray, my dear, 
speak lower. Why, I own my daughter Lil- 
field saw such things going on between her and 
Sir Ralph Harbertoa last year, when she was 
staying at the castle, as absolutely horrified 
her. But then, you know, the duke is lord- 
lieutenant of the county ; besides, Anna Maria 
is undeviating in her rules of conduct.’ The 
tap of Vernon, the accomplished groom of the 
chambers, announcing dinner, fortunately in- 
terrupted Lady Willersdale’s comment of re- 


We had marked several other passages for 
quotation, but our room is exhausted. We 
have been much pleased with the grace, origi- 
nality, and spirit of the work. The romantic 
episode, indeed, as we have already said, is an 
impertinence in a story describing the actual 
state of modern society. The barbarous mix- 
ture of the French and English languages is 
another fault; but this was necessary, we 
suppose, in order to give a representation of 
the mode of fashionable parlance. With re- 
gard to character and incident, we may ven- 
ture to predict that this production will be 
frequently resorted to, not only as furnishing 
a degree of amusement seldom to be met with 
in books of this class, but as an authentic 
record of the Manners of the Day, particu- 
larly of the state of female society in the pre- 
sent time, which we think has never been so 


thoroughly examined and so attractively de- 
picted. It is, in the true sense of the words, 
a lady’s book. 








The Modern Travelier ; a Description, Geo- 
graphical, Historical, and Topographical, of 
the various Countries of the Globe. Edited 
by Josiah Conder. In 30 vols. ; with nu- 
merous Maps and Engravings. London, 
1830. James Duncan. 

As the thirtieth and concluding volume of this 
admirably intelligent and useful work is pass- 
ing through the press, we think it a duty, still 
more to the public than even to those indivi- 
duals to whom the public is indebted for such a 
performance, to call the general attention to its 
value. Every reader of voyages and travels, 
every traveller, every man conversant with 
books of geography, knows the extreme diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate and yet comprehen- 
sive information from any number of the rapid 
publications of our day. The lively and plea- 
sant sketches of our tourists, in their nature 
slight, desultory, and taken from different 
points of the same territory, or with different 
principles of inquiry, actually tend to repel and 
overwhelm the reader. The purpose of the 
Modern Traveller was to collect the truth from 
all quarters ; to correct the varying statements, 
by judicious comparison ; to fill up the vacancies 
which the imperfect knowledge of the indivi- 
dual writer left in his detail; and finally, to 
present the whole in a connected statement, 
free from all prejudice, as free from error as 
extreme diligence could make it, as comprehen- 
sive as the most general research could com- 
pass, and condensed to a degree that might 
place it within the reach of every class of intel- 
lectual society. 

No kind of publication could have been better 
timed; for this is the age of travel. The 
closing of the continent by the war made the 
greater portion of it terra incognita to the 
English gentleman. Peace, which threw open 
the continent, has with it thrown open the 
world. The Spanish colonies, the seat of a 
new and extraordinary experiment in the great 
art of legislation, have been like countries sud- 
denly raised out of the bosom of the ocean. 
Asia has been the scene of new and progressive 
triumphs of civilisation, and of extended dis- 
covery. The new facilities of European inter- 
course have brought Egypt and Asia Minor— 
the most interesting countries of the old his- 
toric. times—almost to our doors. Russia has 
suddenly developed her powers, and started 
into the magnitude of a conquering people and 
sovereign of the East ; and Turkey, the sullen 
mysteries of whose government and religion so 
long defied or awed European research, has 
seen her hereditary veil of tyranny, supersti- 
tion, and blood, rent from top to bottom by the 
sword. 

The period at.which the present work com- 
menced was thus fortunate; ten years before, 
it must have given us conjecture for know- 
ledge ; and even ten years hence, the probable 
intercourse of nations might have so far 
smoothed away or disfigured the peculiar fea- 
tures of her great communities, that the striking 
source of knowledge and interest arising from 
the original character of nations, would have 
have passed away. 

But the still more important circumstance 
is, that no work can be found in our language, 
or any other, equal to supply the place of the 
Modern Traveller. The Encyclopedias are 
confessedly unfit, from their want of space, for 
geographical and historical detail; and not less 





from their perverse scantiness of authorities. 





The size of the volumes ought not to be mis. 
taken for a proof of their being adapted only 
for the young. The size must have been deter. 
mined merely with a view to the reader's con. 
venience; but the most shewy quarto does not 
contain matter more worthy of the embellish. 
ments of typography; and these thirty duo. 
decimos would have been, in the ordinary style 
of printing, at least so many octavos, at twice 
their charge. 

The Modern Traveller has had the merit of 
giving the original model of Constable’s Mis. 
cellany, the Family Library, Lardner’s Cyclo. 
pedia, the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
&c., and thus introducing a new style of pub. 
lication, which will probably in a few years 
make all the best literature of Europe acces. 
sible to all ranks of its people. It has had the 
merit of keeping its compact religiously with 
the public: from the publication of its first 
volume—Palestine, to its last —America—it 
has appeared with singuiar punctuality ; and 
what is of more importance, with an actual and 
obvious improvement at every step of its pro. 
gress. The early volumes are able and strik- 
ing; but the later narratives of the ‘‘ British 
Settlements in India,” and the “‘ Histories of 
North and South America,” are fully equal to 
the best specimens of local history in our lan. 
guage. 

A very important feature in this work is its 
references. Without any invidious compari- 
son between it and other works published for 
popular reading, we must observe, that a glance 
at the foot of its pages will lead the reader at 
once to the proofs and vouchers of the facts; 
with the additional advantage of directing him 
to the sources of that information which his 
particular purposes may require,—a matter of 
very peculiar value to every man who reads for 
the manlier objects of study ; and the deficiency 
of which, in the multitude of Tours and Trea- 
tises which now overflow the public, renders 
them little more than the amusement of an 
idle hour. 

Another point of interest is the geography ; 
which, peculiarly in the newly-visited regions 
of the earth, is of course left in a confused 
state, by travellers hurrying from place to 
place, and naturally unacquainted with the 
features of the country, or unable to make 
themselves masters of the satisfactory means 
of information. The truth, under those cir- 
cumstances, is not to be sought in a solitary 
volume. Comparison is the only source of 
certainty ; and in the case of the present pub- 
lication, that comparison will be found to have 
been instituted with the closest attention to 
fidelity in both the narrative and the maps. 
Accuracy in the statistical tables is not less 
important ; and it will be found that the same 
process has been adopted to secure the same 
invaluable result. The tables of the best sta- 
tistical writers have been consulted and checked 
by each other. ; 

The embellishments also, which depict stiik- 
ing objects or peculiar habits, or can be sib- 
servient to any purpose of rational curiosity, 
have been added; the typography has ben 
carefully attended to; and we have seen fw 
works printed with more clearness, neatnes, 
and avoidance of errors. One of the strikig 
advantages of the work is, that its portions aé 
so accurately divided, that the complete d- 
scription of any one kingdom or region my 
be had, separate from the rest, with all its fe- 
tures of history, both civil and natural, pe 
litics, &c. While the whole series gives, at | 
singularly moderate price, and in the mos 
convenient form, a body of knowledge alto 
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gether unequalled for extent, arrangement, 
and correctness of information. 

As the Modern Traveller passed in monthly 
numbers through the press, we had frequent 
opportunities of observing its merits; but 
feeling it a duty to the public, —a duty whose 
observance we trust has long distinguished the 
Literary Gazette,—to make merit known, 
without consideration of person or publisher, 
just as freely as demerit; we now repeat, at 
the close of this series, and repeat with the 
fullest cordiality, our respect for the intel- 
ligence and activity of its editor, for the spirit 
and good faith of its publisher, and for the 
manly, useful, and comprehensive knowledge 
of the work itself. 

We have only to add, that it is dedicated (by 
permission) to his Majesty, in the following 
expressive words :— 

“To 
THE KING, 


Under whose pacific Sceptre Divine Providence has 
placed more than a sixth portion of 
the human race :— 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCH OF THE BRITANNIC ISLANDS} 
THE KING OF HANOVER ; 
THE LORD HIGH PROTECTOR OF IONIAN GREECE; 
THE SOVEREIGN PARAMOUNT OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND AUSTRALIA ; 
AN 


D 
PROTECTOR OF THE POLYNESIAN ISLANDS; 
THE LORD OF SOUTHERN AFRICA AND SENEGAMBIA, OF THE 
WESTERN INDIES, THE 
CANADAS, AND NORTHERNMOST AMERICA,— 


This Attempt 


TO PRESENT AN ACCURATE AND AUTHENTIC DESCRIPTION OF 
THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE GLOBE, 
DRAWN CHIEFLY 
FROM THE REPORTS OF BRITISH TRAVELLERS, 
Is 
WITH HIS MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION, 
MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 
AS THE HOMAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY’S HUMBLE SERVANT, 
AND LOYAL SUBIECT, 
JOSIAH CONDER.” 








Fitz of Fitz-Ford; a Legend of Devon. 
Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. London, 1830. Smith 
and Elder. 

Mus. Bray is evidently-a lady whose natural 

literary tastes have been most carefully culti- 

vated, and who adds to love of information 


By 


the most commendable industry. In the 
work before us, an old and interesting legend, 
in being made the subject of a modern tale, 
has had every possible pains bestowed upon it, 
till its accessories are in perfect truth as well 
as in keeping, and the likeness and manners 
of the times are preserved with perfect histo- 
rical exactness ;. and many a one who would 
turn from the difficulties of a graver work, will, 
almost imperceptibly, acquire that knowledge 
of the customs of former,days — so desirable a 
branch of information, —from these able vo- 
lumes. The ensuing fragment is, we think, 
well adapted for extract. 

“* After I left Mistress Mary Granville to 
come to Dame Fitz, it seems she went to 
London, and there had a sweetheart that her 
father knew nothing about, and I have heard 
he was no great things as to character, and, 
what was worse, he had no money.’ ‘ Filthy 
lucre!’ cried Barnabas; ‘ never thought of by 
love and the muses. Love, Mistress Alice, is 
therefore represented blind, that he might not 
be dazzled by gold; no bad idea that for my 
next sonnet.’ The housekeeper proceeded : 

Now, some how or other, my master, Sir 
Hugh Fitz, happened to be in London too, and 
he learnt all about the love-affair going on 
with Mistress Mary, and knew a great deal 
about the young man, who was then a sailor 
ora soldier, though an officer to be sure; and 
so Sir Hugh told the judge all about his 
daughter's secret love; and up goes Judge 
Glanville, though the sizes were near at hand, 
and he had to sit in courte-but up he goes to 





London, as if he had been sent there with a 
flea in his ear—and I suppose soon settled the 
business ; and I fancy he thought the best way 
to drive out the old love from her head was to 
give his daughter a new one; for the next 
thing I heard was that she was married to the 
rich Sir John Page of Plymouth—a man old 
enough to be her father. You mind, Sir John 
Page, I dare say, Master Barnabas?’ Bar- 
nabas shook his head, something in the same 
way in which Whackum did, to ‘ stir his wit 
up,’ for he looked rather drowsy : ‘ I remember 
having seen him when I was a boy at Ply- 
mouth,’ said Barnabas; ‘ for Sir John was 
many years older than myself; but he was 
hated for a miser, and every body wondered 
how such a sensible, respectable man as Judge 
Glanville, came to marry his daughter to Sir 
John Page.’ ‘ Why, I believe he did it,’ said 
Mistress Alice, * just as people sometimes take 
one ill thing to be rid of a worse; for they say 
he never thought his daughter safe till she was 
married; so much he lived in fear that her 
first good-for-nothing lover would run off with 
her, and so married she was. And a great 
lady, they say, she then wanted to be. But 
Sir John Page would never let her touch a 
penny but what he doled to her, like a miser 
as he was; and so as he grew more and more 
stingy, she grew more and more violent in her 
temper, and a dog-and-cat life of it they led 
together, till, in short, the old lover came back 
again, and she ran away with him from her 
husband.’ ‘ And the lover and the husband 
measured swords and fought, of course ?’ said 
Mike of the Mount. ‘ No, that they did not,’ 
replied Mistress Alice. ‘ You shall hear :—the 
old man liked her. well enough, for all her 
quarrelling and haughty airs and her wicked- 
ness, and people did say he was a Christian, 
though he was as stingy as a Jew; and so he 
wished to reclaim her, and not to give her up as a 
cast-away. After above a twelve-month’s hunt- 
ing about, Sir Hugh Fitz, who acted as law- 
yer in the business for Sir John Page, again 
found her out; and he and her father, Judge 
Glanville, got her home again, and Page took 
back his run-away wife, and treated her more 
severely than ever, in the hope to humble and 
reform her. And then came the dreadful part 
of the story—but I don’t like to tell it, for it 
is too shocking to repeat.’ * And what was 
it ?? said Mike of the Mount, whose curiosity 
was much heightened by this declaration. ‘ Is 
she alive or dead?’ ‘ Alive!’ cried the house- 
keeper, and she shook her head, raised her 
hands, that were clasped together, and added, 
in an emphatic manner: ‘ She died a fearful 
death—but there was one died more cruelly 
than she did, for she deserved her fate—but, 
poor Judge Glanville! I shall never forget 
when he sat upon the bench, and—’ ‘ And 
what ?’ exclaimed Mike of the Mount.’ ‘* And 
passed the sentence of death upon his own 
daughter,’ said the housekeeper. ‘ The sen- 
tence of death upon his own daughter? for 
what grime ?’ cried Mike of the Mount. ‘ For 
murder !’ said Mistress Alice. * The murder 
of her husband.’ ‘* Horrenda narras!’ ex- 
claimed Barnabas. There was a deep pause in 
the company. A cold shudder stole over every 
eager listener to this dreadful tale. Mistress 
Alice was the first to break it, as she thus 
continued: ‘ I saw Judge Glanville,’—and she 
wiped the tear from her eye as she spoke,—‘ I 
saw him put on the black cap as he rose from 
his seat. Good God! how he looked! he was 
as white as a sheet, but there was not a tear in 
his eye, though we all saw he trembled. Yet 
he pronounced, word for word, the awful sen- 





tence of the law, in a voice as clear and as 
deep as a bell. He did not look at the prisoner. 
But when he came to the words ‘ dead! dead !’ 
it seemed they sounded to him like his own 
knell, for then his voice failed him; yet he 
finished, and, turning to his daughter, as he 
said ‘ the Lord have mercy on your soul,’ all 
the father broke out at once; tears rushed to 
his eyes, and in another minute he was carried 
senseless out of the court.’ ‘ O calamitatem !” 
cried Barnabas. ‘ And his daughter,’ said 
Mike of the Mount. Mistress Alice bent her 
head forward, and said in a low voice, ‘ She 
was burnt alive! for to murder a husband, 
they say, is treason! and her poor father has 
never held up his head since; he is a melan- 
choly, broken-hearted man.’ ”’ 

We have one parting remark to make, in the 
way of advice; and it is against overloading 
the pages with description—local description 
especially: nothing but poetical talent, and 
that of the highest order, will ever make 
scenes of ‘* mountain, valley, field, and flood,” 
sufficiently picturesque in the telling to interest 
the reader; and Sir Walter Scott, instead of 
being a pattern, should be held up as a bea- 
con ;—-for perhaps one of the most peculiar of 
even his peculiar powers, is his graphic and 
vivid faculty of description : but we can readily 
believe Mrs. Bray has too much natural taste 
not to feel the beauty of the country now her 
home. We cannot conclude without com- 
mending the portrait drawn of the Jew—it is 
as finely as it is liberally sketched; and these 
volumes are indeed (though, from the con- 
nectedness of their narrative, and incompressi- 
bility of their descriptions, sore affairs for the 
reviewer to illustrate) an addition to the high 
literary character of the fair and popular writer. 








A Civil and Ecclesiastical History of England ; 
from the first Invasion of Britain to the pass- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, in 
1829. By C. St. George. 2 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1830. J. Maunder; Keating and 
Brown. 

“ Sr. Grorce for England!” should have 
been the motto to this new edition of our 
history ; of which we have only to say, that it 
is carefully compiled, and has had beneficial 
references to Bisset, Lingard, and others of 
the latest writers on the subject. 





—< 
The Family Classical Library. Vol. II. Lon 
don, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 


WE are glad to observe that the editors of this 
excellent publication have adopted the hint we 
threw out on noticing its first volume; and, 
having finished the orator Demosthenes about 
half-way through this volume, have taken up the 
more widely popular class of the ancient histo- 
rians with the pleasing labours of Sallust. We 
by no means desire to exclude the poets and 
rhetoricians ; but it will be judicious to mingle 
them, in due proportions, with the more attrac- 
tive records of the Greek and Roman empires. 
The busts of Demosthenes and Sallust, very 
handsomely engraved, adorn this neat and cor- 
rect version of their works. 








Times of Trial. By Mary Ann Kelty. Post 
8vo. pp. 470. London, 1830. Longman 
and Co.; Cambridge, Stevenson. 

Tue author of Religious Thoughts, and other 

publications of a grave character, has here 

given us aconcise account of the progress of 
the Reformation, and of the sufferings of some 
of the reformers. Her selections from our 
old writers are fairly made; and she appears 
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throughout to be anxious to impress the incal- 
-_ value of religion upon the minds of her 
ers. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Jan. 26.—-The subject of the present evening’s 
illustration was furs and the fur trade. The 
specimens of furs exhibited were in great 
abundance and of the finest quality, being 
furnished by the zeal and liberality of Messrs. 
Poland, members of the Society. Stuffed spe- 
cimens also of the principal fur-bearing ani- 
mals, = of great rarity, were contributed 
by the Zoological Society. 

A paper on the subject was read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. Aiken. Commencing from the earliest 
periods of historical record, he stated, that 
while Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, were 
occupied by civilised nations, cultivators of the 
soil, and clothed in manufactured fabrics of 
wool, linen, or cotton ; the grassy plains north 
of the Caucasus, extending from the Aral sea 
to the mouths of the Danube, were traversed 
oy independent tribes of horsemen-shepherds, 

lothed in skins and fur. At the common 
frontier of the two countries some exchange 
of commodities took place, and hence were 
probably derived the soft skins mentioned in 
the a hal book of Judith, which is the 
first record of the use of furs as an article of 
dress by civilised nations. 

The Jews, he observed, seem not to have 
indulged in this luxury, being probably pre- 
cluded by the enactments of the Mosaic law 
respecting unclean animals; the Greeks looked 
upon furs as badges of rusticity and barbarism ; 
and the Romans seem to have held them in 
peculiar abhorrence. The inhabitants of Media 
and Mesopotamia, or Persians in the largest 
sense of that word, seem to have been the only 
civilised people of antiquity by whom furs were 
worn. The district of Teredon, in Babylonia, 
became the centre of the fur trade, and is re- 
presented as such by lian in his book on 
anim 

He then proceeded to shew, by quotations 
from classical writers, the peculiar sentiments 
of the Romans respecting the use of fur, and 
shewed, on the authority of the poet Clau- 
dian, that to dress in fur was considered, even 
as late as the year 390, a decided proof of 
barbarism. Next he shewed, from Tacitus and 
Sidonius, that the use of furs was common 
to the Gothic, as well as to the Sarmatic tribes. 
‘¢ Thus the whole northern and eastern frontier 
of the Roman empire was covered by nations of 
warlike barbarians clothed in furs, except where 
long intercourse with the Roman garrisons had 
introduced, in some degree, the use of cloth.” 

In the sixthcentury the frontier of the empire 
was broken through, and various tribes, chiefly 
of Gothic stock, established themselves in Gaul 
and Italy. The conquerors, while they adopted 
much of the luxury of the civilised countries 
that they overran, retained their old taste for 
furs. It now, however, became rather a luxury 
than a necessity. The coarser kinds were re- 
placed by manufactured fabrics, and the richer 
sorts were purchased at high prices, and brought 
from great distances. It appears from Jor- 
nandes, that sables were brought to Italy from 
Sweden ; and large quantities of Pontic, Baby- 
lonian, or Armenian mice, were obtained 
through Cappadocia and the Italian commerce 
in the Euxine sea. 

The Secretary then observed, that the ani- 
mals thus desi were ermines. The name 
by which this creature is known in the Latin 


and French documents of the middle ages is 
Hermelin, obviously the same word as the Italian 
word Armellino, Armenian. 

He then entered into the history of the 
ermine; and in proof of the immense number 
of skins required to supply the demand, quoted 
an entry of Stephen de la Fontaine, master of 
the robes to Louis IX. in 1251, from which it 
appears, that a single dress of that sovereign 
was lined with 742 ermine skins. 

The heraldic history of furs succeeded ; the 
four noble furs, the sable, the ermine, the vair, 
and the gris, were treated of and explained. 

The commerce in furs in the time of Charle- 
magne was then illustrated ; and it was shewn 
that the age of the Crusades was the period 
when it chiefly flourished. The most es- 
teemed furs of that period, namely, the four 
just mentioned, and the meniver, were de- 
scribed, and specimens exhibited. 

The nature and extent of the English fur 
trade with Russia, in the time of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, was then explained ; and 
the principal furs obtained from that country 
were enumerated, and specimens of them 
shewn. 

To this succeeded a rapid and interesting 
sketch of the American fur trade, as carried on 
by the French in Canada, by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, by British adventurers in Ca- 
nada, after the conquest of that colony from 
the French, and by the traders of the United 
States. As the animals became more scarce, 
the researches of the traders continually pro- 
ceeded farther and farther to the west, till 
they have now arrived on the north-west coast 
of America. In the mean time, the Russians, | 
impelled by the same motives, have been con- 
tinually proceeding eastward, till, having tra- 
versed Asia, and crossed over to the new con-| 





ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Mons. Champollion’s Sixteenth Letter. 

Thebes, June 20, 1829, 
I Have devoted the whole of yesterday and of 
this morning to the study of the melancholy 
remains of one of the most important mo. 
numents of ancient Thebes. This edifice, 
comparable in extent to the immense palace of 
Karnac, (the obelisks of which, on the other 
bank of the river, are hence seen,) has almost 
entirely disappeared. Some fragments of it 
still exist, but scarcely shew themselves above 
the soil of the plain raised by the successive 
deposits of the inundation, which probably also 
cover all the masses of granite, of marble, 
and of other hard materials employed in the 
decoration of this palace. The largest portion 
having been constructed with calcareous stones, 
the barbarians have by degrees broken and 
converted them into lime, for the purpose of 
building their miserable hovels ; but what the 
traveller still finds after them, gives hima very 
high idea of the magnificence of this ancient 
edifice. 

Let the reader imagine a space of about 
eighteen hundred feet long, levelled by the suc. 
cessive deposits of the inundation, and covered 
with long grass; but from the surface of which, 
broken in various places, peep forth ruins of 
architraves, parts of columns, shafts of pillars, 
and fragments of enormous bas-reliefs, which 
the mud of the river has not yet buried, or 
hidden for ever from the curiosity of travellers. 
There were there above eighteen columns, the 
smallest of which was twenty feet high. All 
these monolithes, of various materials, have 
been shattered, and their prodigious members 
are dispersed here and there; some on a level 
with the soil, others at the bottom of modern 
I have collected from these mu- 


tinent, the fur traders from the west, and those excavations. — 
from the east, now find themselves face to face | tilated remains the names of a great many 
on the western shores of America,—all the! Asiatic nations, whose captive chiefs were re- 
fur-ground of the two continents having been| presented around the base of these columns, 
culled, though not yet exhausted. The trade, | typifying their. conqueror, the Pharaoh Ame. 
however, may now be considered as having | nophis, the third of the name; the same whom 





attained, and probably over-passed, the period 
of its greatest prosperity. 

The subject concluded with a statement of | 
the present condition of the fur-trade in Eng- 
land, and with an enumeration of the chief 
furs of America, illustrated by the exhibition | 
of skins and stuffed specimens. 

| 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue long-anticipated explosion of the system 
under which this Society has been managed, or | 
rather mismanaged, took place on Tuesday, | 
when a committee of independent members was 
appointed to investigate its affairs. A debt of 
19,6007. was admitted; and how it is to be 
liquidated, nobody yet knows: but, it is hoped, 
supported as the Society still is, that it may be 
accomplished without ‘* breaking up the con- 
cern ;”’ though, if no more good comes of it here- 
after than has hitherto been produced, it is 
little matter how soon the bubble is allowed to 
burst. As we made bold to say on the occasion 
of the last idle féte at Chiswick, it is grossly 
absurd to form great and richly-endowed public 
bodies, the whole of whose efforts seem to be 
to administer to the jobs or vanity of a few 
individuals. Where are the new vegetables, 
the new flowers, or the new fruits, which this 
Society has introduced into our gardens during 
nearly twenty years of lavish expenditure ? 
Echo answers, Where? One active nursery- 
man has done ten times as much. 





the Greeks have wished to confound with the 
Memnon of their heroic fables. These legends 
already shew that we are here on the site of 
the celebrated Theban edifice known by the 
Greeks under the name of the Memnonium. 
It is this which Messrs. Jollois and Develliers, 
in their excellent description of these ruins, 
endeavoured to prove by considerations of an- 
other kind. ; 

The best-preserved monuments in the midst 
of this frightful devastation of the objects of 
the first order of which I have yet to speak, 
would establish still more strongly, if that 
were necessary, that these ruins are really 
those of the Memnonium of Thebes, or palace 
of Memnon, called Amenophion by the Egyp- 
tians, from the name of its founder, and which 
I find mentioned in a heap of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions on the hypogwa in the neighbour- 
hood, where formerly reposed the mummies of 
several t officers, entrusted during their 
life with the guard or the maintenance of this 
magnificent edifice. ; 

It is towards the extremity of the ruins, 
and on the side of the river that still stand, reign- 
ing over the plain of Thebes, the two famous 
colossi, about sixty feet high, one of which 
(that on the north) enjoys so great a celebrity 
under the name of the Colossus of Memnon. 
Formed each of a single block of marble free- 
stone, brought from the quarries of the upper 
Thebaid, and placed on immense bases of the 
same material, they both represent a Pharaoh, 
seated, his hands spread on his knees, in a0 
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attitude of repose. I have in vain sought to 
discover the cause of the strange error of the 
respectable and intelligent Denon, who would 
have these statues considered as those of two 
tian princesses. The hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions still subsisting, such as those which 
cover the back of the trunk of the colossus on 
the south, and the sides of the two bases, leave 
no doubt respecting the nature and the rank 
of the personage of whom these wonderful 
monolithes exhibit the features, and perpetuate 
the memory. The inscription on the back 
signifies textually —‘* The powerful Aroeris, 
the moderator of moderators, &c. the sun- 
king, the lord of truth (or justice), the lord of 
diadems, Amenothph, the moderator of the 
pure region, the well-beloved of Amon-Ra, 
&c., the resplendent Horus, he who has ag- 
grandised the residence * * * (a chasm) * * * 
for ever, has erected these structures in honour 
of his father Amon; he has dedicated to him 
this colossal statue of hard stone, &c.”” And 
on the sides of the bases we read in large 
hieroglyphics, of above a foot in proportion, 
executed, especially those of the colossus on 
the north, with a perfection and an elegance 
above all praise, the legend or particular de- 
vice, the prenomen, and the proper name of | 
the king whom the colossi represent : 
*“ The lord sovereign of the upper region | 
and of the lower region, the reformer of 
manners, he who keeps the world in repose, 


lexhibit no peculiarities. 





the Horus who, great in his strength, has 
smitten the barbarians, the sun-king, the lord | 
of truth, the son of the sun, Amenothph, the | 


moderator of the pure region, cherished by | 


Amon-Ra, the king of the gods.” | 

These are the titles and names of the third 
Amenophis of the eighteenth dynasty, who} 
occupied the throne of the Pharaohs about the | 
year 1680 before the Christian era. Thus we 
find a complete justification of the assertion 
which Pausanias puts into the mouth of the 
Thebans of his time, who maintained that this 
colossus was not at all the image of the 
Memnon of the Greeks, but rather that of a 
man of the country, called Ph.-Amenoph. 

To all appearance, these two colossi de- 
corated the exterior facade of the principal 
pylon of the Amenophion; and, notwith- 
standing the state of dilapidation to which 
barbarism and fanaticism have reduced these 
ancient monuments, we may judge of the 
elegance, and of the extreme care and address, 
introduced into their execution, by those of 
the accessory figures forming the decoration of 
the anterior part of the throne of each co- 
lossus. They are whole-length female figures, 
sculptured in the very mass of each monolithe, 
and not less than fifteen feet high. The mag- 
nificence of their head-dresses, and the rich 
details of their costume, are perfectly in unison 
with the rank of the personages of whom they 
recall the remembrance. The hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions engraved on these statues, forming 
m some sort the anterior feet of the throne of 
each statue of Amenophis, inform us that the 
figure on the left represents an Egyptian 
queen, the king’s mother, called Tmau-Hem- 
Va, or rather Maut-Hem-Va, and the figure 
on the right the queen-spouse of the same 
Pharaoh, Taia, whose name has before been 
given in a heap of monuments. I was also 
acquainted with the name of the wife of 
Thouthmosis IV., Tmau-Hem-Va, the mother 
of Amenophis-Memnon, by the bas-reliefs of 
the palace of Louqsor, mentioned in the rapid 
notice which I sketched of that important 
edifice. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

TueE President in the chair.—Major-general 
Stratton was proposed. Two papers were read, 
entitled, ‘* Remarks on several icebergs which 
have been met with in unusually low latitudes 
in the southern hemisphere,” by Captain Jas. 
Horsburgh, hydrographer to the East India 
Company. The second paper was on “ the law 
of the partial polarization of light by reflection,” 
by Dr. Brewster. Presents to the Society : 
Lord Mahon’s Belisarius; Fourth No. of Ben- 
net’s Ceylon Fishes; Tenth No. of National 
Portrait Gallery ; Three last vols. of the Spanish 
Nautical Almanac, from the King of Spain ; 
and various other works. 

The following is the Croonian lecture, read 
at a recent meeting; it is entitled, ‘ Report 
on the peculiarities met with in the stomach 
of the Zariffa ;”* by Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
In common with other ruminant quadrupeds, 
the zariffa has a stomach consisting of four 
cavities. The efflorescence which lines the 
paunch is similar to that of the bullock, but is 
more prominent. ‘The second cavity is desti- 
tute of the cellular strueture met with in other 


|ruminants ; but the third and fourth cavities 


The cud, formed 
from the leaves and twigs of the acacia, which 
are the natural food of the zariffa, is so succu- 
lent as not to require being again moistened in 
passing through the second stomach, as is the 
case with grass. This cavity is, therefore, not 
furnished with the cells which are provided for 
this purpose ia herbivorous quadrupeds. The 
paper was illustrated by three drawings of the 
structure of the parts described. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Art the last meeting, Mr. H. Gurney in the 
chair. A most interesting communication from 
the president (Lord Aberdeen) was read, which 


|covered streets of the metropolis now wear, 
jinto the midst of glowing and varied beauty, 
|displayed in all the splendid and attractive 
forms with which either the memory or the 
|imagination of the artist enables him to enrich 
j|his canvass. In our last No. we stated gene- 
|rally that the collection reflected great honour 
|on our native school: we shall now proceed, 
lin our accustomed manner, briefly to notice 


| such of the works of which it consists as, from 


| various circumstances, have left the strongest 
impressions upon our minds. To begin with 
the beginning : 
| No. 1. Italian Boys. A. Moreton. — A 
large composition, representing a group of 
|boys amusing themselves with making a dog 
jleap over a stick. Evidently an imitation of 
| Murillo: not so black as that master too fre- 
|quently is; but, at the same time, it must be 
|confessed, not so simple and forcible. 

No. 12. The Young Peasant. Mrs. Car- 
jpenter.—A charming little picture; full of 
isimplicity and character, and admirably co- 
\loured. The subject is an interesting child of 
five or six years of age (the fair artist’s, we 
| guess), holding up its clothes above the ancle, 
|and paddling with naked feet in a shallow, 


|transparent brook, fringed by deep-tinted fo- 


| liage 

| No. 16. Morning. H. Howard, R.A.—O 
| that we could see such a morning ;—beautifully 
|bright and promising! The figures are like 
|fleecy, floating clouds, and finely personify the 
| dawn. 


| No. 18 The Guardian. G. S. Newton, 
| A.R.A.—We should rather say ‘‘ the Gaoler” 
|—for never was countenance more strongly 
marked with austerity and rigour. “ Fast 
|bind, fast find,’ is the sentiment which its 
| expression announces. The whole is executed 
|in a fine broad style of art. 
| No. 19. The Execution of the Doge. 


| Vide 
| Lord Byron. 


J. West.—Of the same cha- 


was addressed to him by Lord Dudley Stewart, | racter as the Hall of Cedric, by the same 
respecting the recent discovery of about 2000 artist, which so powerfully attracted our ate 
vases of Etruscan manufacture, and which dis-| tention last year. The composition is sin- 
covery will probably occasion some discussion | gularly simple and well-conceived. It is evi- 
as to the superiority of Roman over Grecian | dent, from the expression of the spectators, 





(To be continued.) 


art. 

On the 21st ulto., Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the 
chair: a paper by Dr. Henderson was read, de- 
scriptive of two paintings lately discovered at 
Pompeii. Mr. Amyot communicated a copy 
of a MS. belonging to Mr. J. P. Collier, en- 
titled ‘‘ Certain instructions to my Lord Privy 
Seal ;” being a defence of a representation 
made to Thomas Lord Cromwell by George 
Constantine, of certain verbal intercourse 
which he had with the Dean and Prebendary 
of Westbury. Among the donations, a folio 
volume, containing the original sketches of 
Murphy’s Batalha, was presented to the Soci- 
ety by Mr. Crofton Croker: and last Thursday 
week—Mr. Amyot, treasurer, in the chair— 
the reading of Mr. Collier’s MS. was continued 
and concluded. 


PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


Like the oasis in the desert, this, the earliest 
of the Exhibitions of the year, breaks cheerily 
in upon the dreariness of the present season. 
We hail it with delight, as the first indication 
of the approach of spring ; and are grateful for 
the opportunity which its opening affords us, 
to pass suddenly from the chilling monotony 
and desolation of aspect which the snow- 








‘ we Majesty’s Giraffe at Windsor, lately dissected 


the principal of whom is a female with a child 
in her arms, looking over a balustrade, that a 
| dreadful tragedy is performing; although the 
only visible indications of it are the sword and 
|part of the raised arms of the executioner. 
| The tone of colour is remarkably deep and old- 
master-like. 

No. 23. Plate and Fruit. G. Lance.—No- 
thing can exceed the brilliance of this little 
assemblage of richly-coloured objects. Itsparkles 
like a real diamond. 

No. 25. The Duenna. G.S. Newton, A.R.A. 
—There is great raciness and originality in 
every thing that proceeds from Mr. Newton’s 
pencil. In the present clever work the youthful 
object of the duenna’s vigilance has, it is clear, 
been detected in returning, from her opened 
lattice, the ardent glances of some gay ina- 


=|morato; and’her pouting, yet still beautiful, 


countenance indicates her annoyance at the 
interruption. Mr. Newton (as well as others 
of our artists) should attend a little more to 
his perspective. Standing where the old lady 
is represented to stand, it would be quite im- 
possible for her to touch her fair charge with 
her hand. 

No. 32. A Study. M. A. Shee, P.R.A.— 
The recent elevation of Mr. Shee to the highly 
honourable station of President of the Royal 
Academy, will naturally call the attention of 
the mew more closely to his works; and we 





dare say the next Exhibition at Somerset House 
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will shew, in his increased exertions, that he is | 
The head under 
our consideration is in a Spanish costume, and 
is firmly and vigorously painted. Although 
Mr. Shee, in the execution of it, probably had | 
‘Rembrandt in his memory, it nevertheless pos- 
sesses all the distinguishing characteristics of 


perfectly aware of that fact. 


his own style. 

No. 35. The Dutch Milk-Woman. P. C. 
Wonder.—A nother imitation of Peter de Hooge; 
but, although clever, we do not think it equal to 
that of last year. It wants solidity; and is 
too green and cold throughout. 


W. Daniel, R.A.—There are few artists whose 


afforded the public a greater variety of interest- 
ing productions than Mr. William Daniel. In| 
these two works we have oriental character | 
and costume, as they exhibit themselves in the | 
humbler and in the higher classes of life. In| 
all countries, the love of news and gossip col- | 


lects around the well the picturesque and fre- | recommend a publication of the kind—the sub- | 


quently beautiful forms of the neighbouring 
village. It is not surprising that such should 
be peculiarly the case in India, where its 
refreshing coolness, and the shade and verdure 
of its immediate neighbourhood, must be pecu- 
liarly attractive. he Zinana, on the con- 
trary, represents a female of rank, in the full 
enjoyment of elegant luxury, lolling on her 
easy ottoman, listening to soft music, and 
fanned by her attentive slaves. 

No. 43. The Corsair. H. P. Briggs, A.R.A. 
—Able in composition, and powerful in cha- 
racter; but there is a great want of truth in 
the light and shade, and colouring, which are 
— different from what the lamp would pro- 

uce. 

No. 49. Rotterdam. G. Jones, R.A.—Si- 
milar in tone and treatment to former works 
by the same exceedingly clever artist. Mr. 
Jones’s manner is singularly rich and fine ; yet 
itis a manner. The medium through which 
he sees nature is beautiful, but invariable. Is 
she so? 

No. 53. The Stone-Breaker. Edwin Land- 
seer, A.R.A.—Not inferior to any of Mr. 
Landseer’s preceding productions. The cha- 
racter of the principal figure is admirable : it is 
as hard as the flints which he has been shat- 
tering, and it is sweetly contrasted by that of 
the girl who is bringing her father his dinner ; 
—something savoury, if we may believe honest 
Trusty. 

No. 60. Highland Music. Edwin Semtoce, | 
A.R.A.—Whimsical and entertaining. A piper 
is blowing one of his loudest blasts; near him | 
are several dogs of different species; some, 
of them listen with apathy, others are alarmed, | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


er 


COVENT GARDEN. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and! A poor translation of a common-place French 


tury. With Memoirs, &c. 
F.S.A., &c. No. X. Fisher and Son. 


Tas Number contains the portraits of Mr. 


Fox, Viscount Beresford, and Mr. Thomas ; é : : 
a fine Producing pieces so destitute of claims to 


|Grenville; the latter, in particular, 
| head, and forcibly engraved, from Hoppner, by 


iT. A. : *s is al: trik. | FY) ; 
|T. A. Dean: Lord Beresford’s is also a strik | being obliged to utter, and to endeavour to 


ling portrait, from Sir W. Beechey, by P. W. 
omkins. 


| announced. 


Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S., &c. Painted by 
H. W. Pickersgill ; engraved by S. Cousins. 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

To us this portrait has every thing which can 


ject is interesting, the likeness admirable, and 
the engraving most skilful. Mr. Faraday’s 


This publication is rising rapidly ; 
No. 38. The Indian Well. No. 77. Zinana. and the exertions of the publishers seem to 
eep pace with the encouragement they receive 
talents, and the application of them, have/—®S Many new and interesting likenesses are f 


| Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Cen- | melodrama, called L’Anneau de la Fiancée, 
By W. Jerdan, 


was enacted here on Monday last, under the 


| title of Robert the Devil. It is so undeserving 


| of criticism, that we will not bestow more space 


| upon it than serves us to notice the danger of 


representation on the boards of a theatre. 
royal; and to condole with Mr. Keeley, on 


|give point to, such dialogue. Mrs. Vin. 
ing’s admirable personation of a statue elicited 
|some very deserved rounds of applause ; and 
|some music by Barnett was worthy of a better 
ate than must attend it. 

Our old acquaintance the Maid and the 
| Magpie was reproduced at this theatre on 
Thursday evening as an opera, entitled Ni. 
| netta, or the Maid of Palaiseau, adapted by 
Mr. Bishop to the music of La Gazza Ladra, 
Miss Paton personated the heroine, and was 
| warmly weicomed after her long and regretted 
|absence from the scene: she both sang and 
| played with great skill and spirit. She is in. 


services to the scientific world, his great talents, | 


and his excellent conduct in all those relations 
of life which fall to his lot, render him pecu- 
liarly worthy of the exercise of the artist’s best 
efforts; nor did Mr. Pickersgill fail in doing 
him ample justice. The picture is a masterly 
one in every respect; and Mr. Cousins has 
translated it in a manner the most satisfactory. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LONDON. 

| LonDon begins to be alive, in spite of frost 
and snow. Parliament sitting and debat- 
jing: the Fire. King kicked out of his domi- 
jnions by the Prussic (acid) powers: the Opera 
opening to-night : the Atheneum Club-house, 
|with all its fine new furniture, on Monday 
{morning ; and the Royal College of Physicians 
| their evening fortnight meetings on the same 
|day. Thenthe French Plays, admirably acted by 
comedians, whom it is a delight to see and hear 
in their naive and apparently inartificial per- 
formances. We have also new literary projects 
| coming to life. Mr. Buckingham has enlarged 
| himself into an Oriental Quarterly, which, in- 
| dependently of its political articles (no affairs of 
| ours), gives us some interesting papers on east- 
ern travel and customs ; and a new monthly, 
under the name of Fraser’s Magazine, has also 
just been born, with the contents of which, ge- 
nerally, we have been much gratified. 











DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


and one, of superior musical taste and feeling, Tur National Guard, or Bride and no Bride, 
is uttering a lamentable howl, in testimony of! a two-act comic opera, from the prolific, but not 
the torture which he is undergoing. Our) less constantly successful, pen of Mr. Planché, 
recollections compel us strongly to sympathise| was produced here on Thursday, and added 
with him. | another waving feather to the writer’s drama- 
No. 67. Antwerp Cathedral. D. Roberts.— | tic plume. It is chiefly adapted from Scribe’s 
A fine representation of this noble edifice ;| Za Fiancée, and retains the beautiful music 
executed in Mr. Roberts’s usual style. jof Auber, to which the lyric talent of Mr. 
No. 126. A Bedouin Arab selling his Horse.\ Planché has furnished charming verse. At 
R. B. Davis.--The horses in this interesting | this late hour, we can only state that, from 
work are admirably painted, and the costume) the drawing up of the curtain to its fall, the 
of the figures is brilliant and picturesque. The | piece went off with the happiest effect. Vestris | 
farewell embrace which the Arab’s wife is | was delightful, both in song-and acting; Farren, | 
giving to the beautiful and favourite animal, as usual, admirable; Liston, with less to do, 
from which she is about to part, is a very | hardly less effective (especially in his quadrille 
affecting incident. with Vestris) ; Sinclair singing beautifully, and 
(To be continued.) | Cooper, Mrs. Orger, Miss Bartolozzi, Miss 

Betts, &c. filling up the cast in a manner so 
strong as to ensure popularity, almost inde- 








| pendently of the great merits of the opera. 


deed alike the accomplished songstress, the 
| Spirited actress, and the lady, in all she does 
|upon the stage. Mr. Morley, a bass singer, 
jmade his first appearance as Delande: he 
| possesses a firm voice, and displayed consider. 
jable talent in the use of it. The remaining 
| characters were well sustained by Bartley, Pen- 
son, Wood, Keeley, Mrs. Keeley, Miss H. 
Cawse, &c. &c.; and the piece was announced 
for repetition amid the plaudits of a crowded 
| house. 





ORATORIOS. 


On Saturday the first Oratorio of the season 
| was produced, under the able direction of Mr. 
Hawes. The first two acts consisted of se- 
| lections from the Messiah and Creation; and 
| the third was a miscellaneous act, introducing, 
among other beautiful and popular pieces, 
; Horsley’s pathetic glee, ‘* Cold is Cadwallo’s 
| tongue.” Though none of the great vocal 
{stars shone on this occasion, (if we except 
Phillips, whose bass is of the highest order,) 
yet, with the aid of Miss Hughes, a Miss Dix, 
and a Miss Bruce, débutantes, and Messrs. 
Goulden, J. O. Atkins, &c. a Mr. Bennet 
‘from Manchester, and Mr. Millar from Bath, 
the performances went off extremely well. 


LORD BYRON’S WERNER. 

| WE observe from the Bristol papers that this 
| tragedy has been produced by Mr. Macready, 
jat the theatre of that city, with extraordinary 
| éclat; a result which we should naturally have 
|anticipated, from the great abilities which 
Mr. Macready would bring to the task, as an 
adapter of the play for the stage, and his 
splendid talents as an acter, to realise in 
performance what he had conceived in the 
closet. We seldom interfere with dramatic 
personals; but it is hardly possible to notice 
this brilliant affair upon the provincial boards, 
without expressing regret at the absence of its 
author from the capital, whether occasioned by 
petty jealousies, or by the hostility of parties, 
who (as we see from the newspapers*) never 
lose an opportunity of having a fling at this 
admirable tragedian. What is the consequence? 
the Bristolians enjoy the delight of a repre- 
sentation such as London cannot get up; and 

* Within the last two or three weeks, paragraphs in- 
jurious to Mr. Macready have been industriously circu- 
lated: his wardrobe is seized for non-fulfilment of an 
engagement : he plays to a thin house at Brighton :—any 


thing to dageciane @ man and a gentleman, who is an 
honour to the profession. s 
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our great theatres are each limited to the 
meagre list of three or four tragedies, for want 
of a performer like Macready to sustain leading 
parts in the best dramas which adorn our 
literature. A Bristol critic speaks of Werner, 
like Virginius and William Tell, as being an 
entire creation of Mr. Macready’s—his per- 
sonation was only interrupted by involuntary 
bursts of applause, extorted from the audience 
by his fine and powerful acting; and at the 
close the most enthusiastic cheering rewarded 
his arduous toils. 








VARIETIES. 

French Statistical Society—A new Society, 
under the title of Socicté Francaise de Statis- 
tique Universelle, has been founded in Paris 
by M. Cesar Moreau, who was for some time 
vice-consul of France in London. The first 
public meeting of this Society, which has for 
its object the collecting together and publi- 
cation of statistical information from all coun- 
tries, was held in Paris a short time since, and 
was very fully attended. 

Celebes.— Gold abounds in Celebes. The 
Transactions of the Society of Batavia contain 


C is in several parts interwoven, and supported 
by figures of Fame: to the right of the es- 
cutcheon, and of the same heigat, is a figure 
representing Justice, and at the left is that of 
Minerva. The seats of the deputies are co- 
vered with green cloth,—the wood part is 
painted in imitation of mahogany; all the 
seats are arranged in the form of an amphi- 
theatre; the right side is near the quai, and | 
the left adjoins the library of the chamber. | 
The rotunda of the chamber is covered with 
green drapery to the height of the public tri- 
|bunes and the tribunes of the journalists— 
| these tribunes, which run round the chamber, | 
are of wood, covered with cloth, painted in 
imitation of plush—they harmonise well with 
the green drapery: the ceiling is painted in 
\sky-blue, with crimson fleurs-de-lis. The re- 
| porters for the public press have their desks in 
the tribune, immediately opposite the bureau 
of the president—over this tribune is another 
escutcheon, with the arms of France, sup- 
ported by figures representing Peace and Truth, 
and two figures of Fame. 

French Academy. —M. Dumeril has been 
elected Vice-President of the Académie des 





artists, which are to be disposed of by the 
Society, and to distribute rewards and medals. 
The king, and other members of the royal 
family, patronise this institution. 

Cement for China, &c.—The Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles publishes the following 
recipe as one of the best cements for china, 
glass, &c. Put an ounce of mastic in a suf- 
ficient quantity of spirits of wine to dissolve 
it; then take an ounce of isinglass, soak 
it in water until it is soft, and dissolve it 
in brandy till it is become a strong jelly, add- 
ing afterwards an ounce of well-powdered gum 
ammoniac. Put the two mixtures together 
in an earthen pipkin, and expose them to a 
gentle heat; when they are well mixed, pour 
them into a bottle, which is to be well corked. 
To use this cement, the bottle is to be placed 
in hot water until it is sufficiently fluid—it is 
then to be applied to the fractures in the usual 
way. In twelve hours it will set, and the 
mended part will become as hard as any other. 

Lamp Glasses.—A very simple but effective 
precaution is employed in Paris, to prevent the 
breaking of lamp-glasses by the sudden ap- 





|Sciences for the year 1830. After several 


plication of heat. Before they are used, a 
|glazier cuts or scratches the base of the glass 


a particular memoir on the mines of gold in ballots, the final contest lay between him and| with a diamond, and afterwards sudden heat 
this island, by a functionary who examined | M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. The votes were — | may be applied without danger. 


its mountains for the purpose. A geologist 
would probably make many more discoveries. 
But there are, at least near the coasts, districts 
inhabited by ferocious tribes, who would throw 
invincible obstacles in the way of scientific re- 
search. The quantity of gold in Celebes is 
probably prodigious. Europeans would soon 
explore the riches of the mountains: the 
islanders do not fail partially to benefit by 
them ; but they proceed without art, and never 
commence a mining operation without having 
consulted a taleaga, or diviner, who in his 
turn consults the singing of birds, and makes 
a sacrifice. 

The Annuals.—A work has been published 
at Paris, under the title of Album Britan- 
nique, chiefly consisting of a number of pieces, 
in prose and verse, and twelve engravings, 
borrowed from the English Annuals, especially 


from the Forget me Not, the Keepsake, and |the imagination has frequently been operated | 
It also contains a translation of | upon advantageously in cases of bodily disease. 


the Amulet. 
the article which appeared in a recent number 
of the Edinburgh Review, instituting a com- 
parison between Mr. Martin and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

Chamber of Deputies.—The following de- 
scription of the temporary Chamber of De- 
puties, in addition to what we have formerly 
given, is extracted from a French paper. In 
order to form an exact idea of this building, 
one must imagine a long square, of which the 
angles have been taken away. In the middle 
of one of the large sides of the square is 
the tribune, commanded by the president’s 
chair, which is placed in a recess; and this 
chair is in its turn commanded by the bust of 
the king, placed behind it upon an elevated 
pedestal. The president’s bureau is that of 
the old chamber. The tribune is of boards, 
and is covered with blue cloth, and ornamented 
with yellow flowers. Before, and in the middle 
of the tribune, are two (C’s interwoven. 
The bureau of the secretaries of the chamber, 
and of the secretaries, of the proces verbaur, is, 
as in the old chamber, divided into two parts, 
the one to the right of the president’s bureau 
and on a level with the tribune, and the other 
to the left. The decorations over the recess, 
Opposite to the tribune, are in a simple style. 
Over this recess, which is hung with green 
cloth, is an escutcheon, upon which the letter 


for M. Dumeril 28; for M. Saint - Hilaire 


Harpolyre.—Under this name, a new guitar 


22.._M. Arago has been selected by the Aca-|has been invented at Paris by M. Salomon. 
demy to unite himself to the section of geo-| Instead of one neck and six strings, like the 
graphy and navigation, about to supply the|common guitar, it has three necks and twenty~ 


place of M. de Rossel. 

French Wines.—The consumption of French 
wines in France has (very naturally) increased 
with the increase of national wealth. In 1821, 
the quantity retailed, and of course chiefly con- 
sumed by the lower classes, scarcely amounted 
to 12,900,000 hectolitres ; in 1826 it exceeded 
15,400,000. The quantity sold wholesale, and 
consequently consumed by families of opulence, 
or at least in easy circumstances, exhibits a 
| still more strongly marked progress. In 1818, 
jit was 2,665,948 hectolitres; in 1826, it 
amounted to 3,973,482; and in 1828, to 
5,264,209. 

Mental Medicine. —It is well known that 





|Among numerous instances of the kind, the 
|success in England, in the year 1668, of an 
Irishman of the name of Greatrick ; and in 
Germany, in the year 1766, of a curé of the 
name of Gassner, are two of the most striking. 
To these may be added the salutary delusions 
of which Prince Hohenloe was no doubt occa- 
sionally the author. The town of Nantes has 
been kept in a state of excitement during the 
last year, by the active practice in this way of 
a fair Swedenbourgian, of the name of Madame 
de Saint-Amour; the fervency of whose pray- 
ers has been very efficacious in various cases, 
in which the patients have previously enter- 
tained a strong faith in their efficacy. This is 
evidently the whole secret of the wonder. It 
is one of the very few advantages of super- 
stition. 

Engraving in France.—It has been for some 
time remarked, that whilst proper encourage- 
ment was given in France to painters, the art 
of engraving was suffered to remain stationary, 
or rather to lose- ground. The demand for 
splendidly illustrated English Annuals, how- 
ever, has piqued the amour propre of the 
French, and induced them to make an attempt 
to place the art upon a more respectable foot- 
ing. For this purpose a Society has just been 
formed by subscription, with a capital of 200,000 
francs, to order engravings from promising 





one strings. By this augmentation, the power 
of the instrument is of course greatly in.« 
| creased. 


| — ——__—____— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
| [Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. VI. Feb, 6th, 1830.] 
| LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
| Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XV. Part 2, 8vo. 
| 10s. Gd. bds.—T ytler’s Scotland, Vol. IIT. 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
| Aristophanes translated into English Prose, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
| bds.—Social Duties on Christian Principles, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
| bds.—'Townsend’s (Rev. C.) Sermons, 8vo. 9s. bds.— 
| Iconolo y, by W. Pinnock, 12mo. 8s. hf.-bd.—Family 
Classical Library, Vol. II. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—The Man. 
ners of the Day, 3 vols. post 8vo. I. Ils. 6d. bds.— 
| Crabbe’s Dictionary of General Knowledge, 12mo. 9s. 
cloth.—Fitz of Fitz-Ford, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
—Marshall’s Summary of Vaccination, 8vo. 4s. bds.— 
England on the Kidneys, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Bernays’ Ger- 
man Grammar, 12mo. 3s. cloth.—Grant’s French Gram- 
mar, 12mo., 3s. 6d. sh.—Writer’s and Student’s Assistant, 
18mo, 2s. sewed. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
January. 
Thursday-- 28 
Friday «eee 
Saturday -- 30 
Sunday---- 31 
‘ebruary. 
Monday -- 1 
Tuesday -- 2 | 
Wednesday 3 


30.11 
29.92 
29.98 


37. 
37. 
23. 


25. 
21. 
23. 


29.86 
| 29.73 
| 29.76 

Prevailing wind, N.E. Generally overcast, 
almost incessant fall of snow or sleet. 

Rain fallen, -575 of an inch. 


with an 


*,* Several correspondents concerning the Meteoro- 
logical Summary for the past year, are informed that we 
merely wait in expectation of the arrival of accounts from 
other parts of the country, when they will appear together, 
and thereby the comparisons may be more conveniently 
made than by giving insertion to an individual account 
only, in following Numbers of the Literary Gazette. 

monton. Cuar_es H. ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Our Number of this week has been plunged inta 
Novel criticism by the appearance of several wy ge 
ductions of that class; and we are therefore obliged to 
postpone continued Reviews of Colman’s Random Re- 
cords, Moore’s Byron, Roby’s Traditions of Lancashire, 
Calamy’s Life and Times, Power's Prediction, the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, &c. é&c. besides other 
new and important publications, to which, however, our 
earliest Numbers shall pay due attention, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MA 


Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists is open Daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening 

Admission 1s.—Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION. The Fifth Exhibition is intended to take place 
in August next, and will consist of the Works of Living Artists, 
in Oil Painting and Sculpture. Artists desirous of exhibiting 
their Works, are requested to Spply to the Honorary Secretary. 
J. W. WINSTANLEY, Honorary Secretary. 
Royal Institution Apartments, 28th Jan. 1830. 
Waverley Novels.—Now ready, 
NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS to all Editions of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. Part I. containing Sixteen Plates.—Waverley to 
ys Prices. 
Prints, medium octavo......... peneen ae kaahaenallon £0 12 





q tt ee ee eee 
on India paper, epee quarto .. 
on India paper, before letters, colombier 4to 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Etch de ceeceectececececseces Coecccercccscvces eee 1 
London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
2a 6, Pall Mall; and Cadell and Co, Edinburgh. 
MOVERNMENT, COMMERCE, and 
CONDITION of INDIA. 
‘revious to the approaching Discussions in Parliament, on the 
tt Public Question of Renewing the present Charter of the 
tt India Company, Mr. Buckingham will deliver a short 
Course of Lectures, exhibiting the Proofs of the extensive Evils 
inflicted by the existing India and China monopoly on all Classes 
of People in this Country, as well as on the Politica!, Mercantile, 
and ‘Maritime Interests of the Nation. 
Times and Places of Delivery. . 
Monday ....Evenings at 7..{ City of London Tavern, Bishops. 
= Institution, Chancery 
: Lane. 


Tuesday ....Evenings at 8. 


Wednesday .. Mornings at 2.... Argyll Rooms, Regent Street. 
Thursday ..Mornings at1....Old London Tavern, Bishopsgate. 
Friday ...... Evenings at 9....Crown and coco rage 
P Almack’s oms, St. James's 
Saturday ....Mornings at 3.. Square. 
Prices of Tickets. » a 

Single Tickets to admit a Gentleman only 6 

Double Tickets to admit a Lady and Gentleman.... 4 0 

Treble Tickets to admit two Ladiesanda Gentleman 5 0 

Pamphlet, containing a Syllabus of the Lectures.... 1 0 
'o be had at all the Places named above. 

These Lectures will be delivered in such a manner as to make 
each complete in itself, and to render the subjects of them sufli- 
ciently vari and general, to be as interesting to ladies and 
young persons as to gentlemen. One Lecture will be delivered 
each day, in order of the preceding list; and, as the time and 
place are purposely varied to suit the convenience of different 

‘ties, and all quarters of the Metropolis, they will be thus 

rought within the reach of all classes. 

he First Lecture wil! be given, at each of the places named, 
in the week commencing on Monday the !5th of February; and 
the remainder, once in each week, at the same place, till the 
Course is completed. 

* y . 

The First Number of the Oriental Quarterly 
Review, containing a mass of important information on the 
Affairs of India, is now published by Hurst and Co.; and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 
: sos 
A STRONOMIA; a New Game, containing 
I jon with A 7s. 6d. 
F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
A CAUTION. A small volume having been published by 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co. entitled, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Mineralogy,” under the name of J. R. Bakewell, and a second 
volume on ks announced,—Mr. Robert Bakewel!, Author of 
the “ Introduction to Geology,” thinks it proper to inform his 
Friends that he has no connexion with the above Works, nor any 
knowledge of the rea! name of the compiler. ‘The 3d edition of 
Mr. Bakewell’s “ Introduction to Geology,” greatly enlarged and 
entirely recom » has recently been published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. It comprises the Ele- 
ments of the Science in its present advanced State, and an Out- 
line of the Geology of England and Wales. 

In the preface to a reprint of this edition, which has just 
appeared in America, Professor Silliman says, “I believe I'am 
ng a service to my country by recommending the republi- 
cation of this work, conspicuous for its attractiveness and perspi- 
cuity: my immediate motive was to place in the hands of my 
own classes a comprehensive treatise on geology, which they 

would be willing to read, and able to understand.” 

for publication, dedicated, b: rmission, to 
— iis Most Excellent Majesty, 

SERIES of MEDALS; designed 


to ate the Great Men of the present Age— 
Medal of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. forming one of 
the above Series. 


Samuel Parker, Bronzist to His Majesty, begs to inform the 
admirers of the late ident, and the public in general, that he 
intends shortly to publish, by Subscription, a Medal of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; to be engraved by Mr. Scipio Clint, 
Medallist to the King, from a Bas-retief now modelling expressly 
for this purpose, by E. H. Bailey, Esq. R.A. 

Medals in bronze 10s. 6d. each ; ditto in silver 2/. 2s. each. 
Subscribers’ Names received by Samuel Parker, 
12, Argyle Place, Regent Street. 

The Public are requested to observe, that no money is demanded 
for the above » or any one of them, until the Medal is deli- 
vered, and which will be in the order in which Names are sub- 





The following Medals are nearly ready for delivery—His Ma- 

with a ifi R the late Duke of York—the 
Hon. Geo. Canning—Sir W. Scott, Bart.—the late James 
shop of 





J 
t \. 
Wi —the Duke of Well on—the Right Hon. Lord B: 
wee Radke Hon. Lord Stowell—_Wm. Wordsworth, Es: ie 
4: 
Archbi: —the late John Flaxman, Esq. 





HE REV. SAMUEL WOOD, B.A. will 

deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on ELOCUTION, 
at the Philomathic Institution, on the Evenings of Friday, Feb. 
12th, 19th, 26th, anc March Sth. 

The Lectures will embrace the following topics :—Importance 
of El i and the N. ity of studying it as an Art—Insuf- 
ticiency of the G 1 Points—Ditt tween Musical 
and Speaking Sounds—Rules for the Inflections—Melody of 
Speech—Explanation of Rhyth Emphasis—Modulati d 

4 of the Voice—I i Action; and the whole 
will be illustrated by the Reading or Recitation of some of the 
most beautiful and splendid Passages from our best Writers. 

Tickets may be had at Mr. Lowe’s Library, 42, Lamb’s 

Conduit Stree 
Mr. Wood gives private 1 ion in El ion, at his 
house, 28, Carmarthen Street, Gower Street. 

















O ADVERTISERS. FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The increasing circulation of this Journal rendering it a desir- 
able medium for Ad ising, the Propri will i to 
give a Sheet, or more, in each Number, which will be open for 
the insertion of Advertisements of Kooks, and of all other descrip- 
tions, on the following moderate Terms :— 





z 
Not exceeding Eight Lines ...... 
For every additional Line 0 
Half a Page 1 
Whole Page rr 
Bills, Prospectuses, Catalogues, &c. will be inserted at the 
price of Two Guineas, if under a Sheet, and Three Guineas for a 
whole Sheet. Advertisements intended for insertion in No. X 
to be sent to the Publishers, No. 30, Soho Square, before the 13th 
February. Bills will be received till the 16th. 








MUSIC, 
OYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY and 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 55, St. James’s Street, 
London, and 7, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

Lis and Co. respectfully inform their Friends and the 
Public, they have constantly on sale a splendid Variety of Piano- 
Fortes, Harps, &c. by the most eminent Makers, at the lowest 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 

An extensive Library for the Circulation of Music in Town or 
Country, to which every new Work of merit is added as soon as 
publi ‘erms ( i ) may be had as above. 

They have lately received a fresh supply of the German Eolians, 
in various forms, including the newly invented Organ Eolians, 
and have just published the following 

New Songs. Author. Composer. 8. d. 
Tam O'Shanter and? c, Butler, Esq. ....J. Smith 


Souter Johnny 
The Feather T.H. Bayly, Esq...J. Willis 


You say they never ; : . P 

ne: Mine } Miss a ++++++Miss Melville ..2 

Would you know ?......J. Bird, Esq. ......Ditto .......... 

O do not forget me! ....C. M. B. ..,....... Ditto 

ge es pal nwobeen os Bird, Esq. ......Ditto .. , 
Song) ... 

O fly from the Halls ....H. Pearson, Esq. ..Ditto .......... 

My Harp of Sighs, and | 2 s 

My Harp efile... }r. H. Bayly, Esq...T. Cooke ...... 

Take heed, pea | 





joud (Barcarole) . 
My Sister dear.... 
Awake thee, Rosalie .... 
Homes of England. .... 
He never a again .. 
Le Refrain Tyrolien . 

(French and English) } Count de laGarde. 
How beautifulshe looked, Lord Byron Dr. Carnaby .. 
I have left my Home....Miss E. Roberts. ..Montgomery .. 
My Heart’sin the High- 

ands . Poetaaiglga 


J. Kenney, Esq....-Auber.......... 
Ditto oe ° 


escoccoecoocoa eceososeescssc ce 


My Love is a Horseman, W.Ball............J+ Moscheles .. 
Switzer’s Song of Home, Ditto .. - Ditto 
Swiss Hunter ..........Ditto .. -Ditto .. 
Merry Mountain Boy ..Ditto -Ditto . 
Not a Drum was heard.. Rev. C. Woife..... 
Rosy Wine.....,.......+C. Butler, Esq. .... 
New Duets and Glees. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
or the Matrimonial > W. Ball.. 


ecooocsco 


wander alone? (new 
ItHON) ...eeeeeeeee 
Think of me (duet).....,A. Brooke, Esq. 
L oan et Hommage } Count de 1a Garde.. Sola 
Fairy Vale Bellis (duet)..G. Darley, Esq. .. ..C. E. Horn 6 
Bacchus’s Rubies (glee) T. H. Bayly, Esq...T. Cooke 6 
fhi fi ” . 
tad fair? (gle). 4 Spastuadickonsacaciael SirJ.Stevenson4 0 
he Bark before thei... w 
Gale, (glee) new ed, pir W e 
*,* The Patent Bar Folio, for holding Music, Prints, News- 
apers, &c. may be had of all Sizes and Prices, at the Royal 
Musical Repository. 
ty Just received, a Case of real Spanish Guitars, price 
from 30s. to 101. 
A Finger Organ, large enough for a Church or Chapel, with 
Fight Stops and Five Barrels, cost 550 Guineas, to be sold for 
200 Guineas. 


alter Scott ..J. Willis 


EW VOCAL MUSIC. The Words 

selected, by permission of Mr. Murray, from Moore’s 

Life of Lord Byron. The Music composed by Dr. Jobn Clarke, 
Charles E. Horn, and G. Kiallmark. 


Friendship is Love. 2s. 

Hills of Annesley. 2s. 

Memory. 2s. 

Those Flaxen Locks. 2s. 

Young Oak. 2s. 

Young Friendship. 2s. 
Sacred Songs. 

‘ather of Light. 2s. 


Forget this World. 2s. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand, 








BGOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Price 5s. 6d. No. VIII. of 
r 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Transac. 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. 

Contents I.—I. On Natural Pastures, by W. Macgillivray, Esq. 
A.M. &c.—II. On the Origin and Natural History of the Domes. 
tic Ox, and its allied Species, by James Wilson, Esq. F.R.S.B, 
&c.—II1. Remarks on the Value of Live-stock, with relation to 
the Weight of Offal, by Adam Fergusson, Esq. of Woodhill—Iy, 
On the Applicability of certain parts of the Scottish System of 
Husbandry in England, by the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart.—V. On the Anatomy and Diseases of the Foot of the 
Horse; the Treatment and Prevention of Contraction, by Mr, 
Dick, Veterinary Surgeon—VI. On the Wheat-Fly, by M. Archi. 
bald Gorrie, Annat Garden—VII. On the Treatment of Cattle in 
Winter—ViII. On a Combination of Grasses for Alternate Hus. 
bandry, by Mr. Patrick Shireff, Mungoswells—IX. Description 
ofa Machine for sowing Broadcast—X. On Weights and Mea. 
sures—XI. On the Malt and Beer Duties—XII. Miscellaneous 
Notices—XI11I. Quarterly Agricultural Report—X1V. Tables of 
the Average Prices of the different kinds of Grain, Butcher Meat, 
and Wool, at various Places— XV. Foreign Corn Markets. 

Contents 11.—I. Essays on Embankments and Drainage, 1; by 
James Blaikie, Esq. the Rev. Gavin Hamilton, Mr. Joseph 
Udney, and Alexander Macleod, Esq.—II. On the Cultivation of 
Lucerne, by Mr. John Cunninghame—III. Account of Experi. 
ments on Piecghing down Buck-wheat as a Manure, by Mr, 
Robert Ballingal—1V. On the Construction of Lime-Kilns, by 
C. G. Stewart Menteath, Esq. of Closeburn—V. Description of 
an Improved Grubber, invented by Mr. James Kirkwood—VI. 
Description of an Improved Mortice and Tenon Joint, by Mr, 
George Williams. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, Strand, 

oudon; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
( NHRISTIANITY ALWAYS PRO. 
GRESSIVE; being the Christian Advocate’s Publica. 
tion for the Year 1829. 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 
Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The State of Protestantism in Germany 
described; being the Substance of Four Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in 1825. The 2d edition, 
enlarged, with an Appendix, 8vo. l4s. 


2. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, 
in reply to Mr. Pusey’s Work on the Causes of Rationalism in 
Germany, comprising some Observations on Confessions of Fait 
and their Advantages. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3. The Commission and consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in April 1826. 8vo. 8s. 


Established School Books. 
In | thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, the 3d edition of 


aE . 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK. 
l ABLE PLACES in the WORLD, with brief Notices 
of the Principal Historical Events, and of the most celebrated 
Persons connected with them; to which are annexed, References 
to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c. Intended to promote 
the Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, and Biogra- 
phy. By THOMAS BOURN, 
Teacher of Writing and Geography, Hackney. 

** We think that Mr. Bourn’s particular object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have been made 
subservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it.”— 
Monthly Revier. 

“ For general reference it is superior to any of the same size, 
and as a school book has no competitor.”"—New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

‘* Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very pleasantly exe- 
cuted.”.—Literary Gazette. 

London: Sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; J. Harris: Harvey 
and Darton; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
Of whom also may be had, 
The following Works of the late Mr. William Butler, 
m A edited by T. Bourn. 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, inter- 

spersed with some Historical, Bi phical, Ch logical, My- 
hological, and Miscell Information, on a new Plan. To 
which are added, Questions for Examination, and an Appendix, 
by which the Constellations may be easily known. 11th edition, 
12mo. 6s. bound. 

Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises, on a new Plan, designed for daily use. 
8th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Arithmetical Questions, on a new Plan, 
intended to answer the double purpose of Arithmetical Instruc- 
tion and Miscellaneous Information; designed for the Use of 
Young Ladies. 9th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 


Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment, describing the principal Places in Judea, and those visited 
by St. Paul; and narrating many of the most important Occur- 
rences recorded in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, and 
a brief Account of the principal Religious Sects of Mankind. 4th 
edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


Miscellaneous Questions, relating principally 
to English History and Biography. 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. bound. 


Arithmetical Tables, 15th edition, 8d. sewed. 
*,* This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom; Scripture Measures; Jewish 
Weights; Jewish, Roman, and Grecian Coins and Monies; Tables 
of Kings and Queens since the Conquest; Birthdays of the Royal 
Family ; Sovereigns of Europe, with the time of their Birth and 
Accession ; Explanation of Astronomical Signs; Lengths of Miles 
in different Countries; Population of the World; List of Stamps 
for Receipts, &c.; Table of Hackney Coach Fares; Tables to 
calculate Wages; Perpetual Almanac, &c. 
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In 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, price 12s. 
ONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY ; prehending the El of 
Botany, with their Application to Agricultur:. 

« These instructive little volumes are composed by an author 
(Mrs. Marcet) already well known by similar works on other 
branches of science, all of which have been received with great 
and merited favour; and we can have little doubt that her pre- 
sent undertaking will meet with corresponding success.”—Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 99. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 4 
Conversations on Chemistry. The 11th edi- 
tion, enlarged, in 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates by Lowry, 14s. bds. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. . 5th 
edition, 10s. 6d. boards, with 22 Engravings by Lowry. 
Conversations on Political Economy. 6th 
edition, 12mo. 9s. boards. 





n 8vo. price 78. 


I 
N INTRODUCTION to a COURSE of 
GERMAN LITERATURE, in Lectures delivered to 
the Students of the University of London. 
By LUDWIG VON MUHLENFELS, LL.D. 
Professor of | the German and Northern Languages and Literature 
in the University. 


Also, 

A Manual of German Literature, containing 
Classical Specimens of German Prose and Poetry, systematically 
arranged by Professor Von Mihlenfels, LL.D. 2 vols. fep. 16s. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 

University of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


New Editions, with Important Improvements. 
A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Schools and Private Students; including also 
the Elements of Astronomy, an Account of the Solar System, 
and a Variety of Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial and 
Celestial Globes. By THOMAS EWING, 
Author of the “‘ English Learner,” “ Principles of Elocution,” 
and “ Rhetorical Exercises.” 

12th edition, thoroughly revised, greatly extended, and brought 
down to the present time, without any increase of Price. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound; or, with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d. y 

Ewing’s New General Atlas ; containing dis- 
tinct Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms throughout 
the World; in which the most recent Geographical Discoveries 
are accurately delineated. An entirely new Set of Plates, and 
Price much reduced. In royal 4to. 14s. half-bound; coloured 
outlines, 16s.; or, full coloured, 18s. 

The encouragement which these two distinct but closely allied 
works have uniformly received, has induced the Author and 
Publishers to spare neither trouble nor expense in bringing the 
new editions to the utmost possible perfection. In both, the in- 
formation has been corrected to the present day. All the ter- 
ritorial changes produced by the late revolutionary war in Eu- 
rope, and by the recent contest in the East, have been intro- 
duced, as well as the leading facts brought to light by the nume- 
rous discoveries which the unwearied zeal of modern enterprise 
has effected in various parts of the world. In the collection and 
arrangement of the important materials derived from these 
sources the utmost diligence has been employed, and a great 
variety of authorities has been consulted: among whom may be 
mentioned Parry, Franklin, Richardson, and Hall, for North 
America; Humboldt, Mollien, Head, and Caldcleugh, for 
South America; Denham, Clapperton, and Campbell, for Africa; 
Burckhardt, Moorcroft, Cochrane, and Crawford, for Asia; 
with many others whose adventurous footsteps have of late so 
much enlarg' the boundaries of geographical knowledge. 
While thus attentive to accuracy and extent of information, 
a due regard has also been shewn to external embellishment. 
The Maps have been re-engraved; and it is hoped, that, for 
beauty of ion and disti of delineation, they may 
challenge a comparison with the most esteemed and costly pro- 
ductions of the present day. With these improvements, the 
Atlas still preserves unimpaired the peculiar feature which has 
rendered the work so popular from the beginning,—that, as an 

pani to the Geography, it can be used with the 
Greatest advantage, since the name of every place, mountain, 
river, lake, bay, cape, &c. mentioned in that work, is to be 
found in it; while, as a consulting Atlas, it is equally well 
adapted for the library, or for general reference. Into the Geo- 
graphy various sets of Exercises have been introduced; much 
information has been added, chiefly with respect to the rivers ; 
and the Pronouncing Vocabulary has been enlarged to more 
than double its former size. With these important additions 
and imp » the Publishers now offer both works to the 
Public, confident that the claims of the present editions will 
not be overlooked, nor the labonr attending them go unrewarded. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, London. 














8vo. Ss. Gd. 
HE LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN 
PHILIP BEAVER, R.N. late of H.M.S. Nisus. 
By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.F. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 


Popular Books for Schools and Private Tuition. 
Just published, by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


new editions of 
~ 

HE ABBE GAULTIER’S complete 
COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by means of Instructive 
Games; embracing Simple Geography, a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and a Geographical Game, illustrative of An- 
cient and ern History. One vol. folio, with 15 Maps for 
Exercises and Reference at the End, price U. 1s. Also a Set of 

Counters to the same, price 10s. 6d. 

2. Familiar Geography, by the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. Square 16mo. bound in cloth, with coloured Maps, 3s. 2d 
edition. That portion of the larger work which is necessary to 
be committed to memory. is here printed in a smaller form, and 
accommodated to the use of the youngest Pupil. : 

3. Ancient Geography, divided into Short 
Lessons, in the Form of Question and Answer, intended as a Se- 
quel to the “* Geography for Children.” By the Abbé Langlet du 
Fresnoy. 2d edition, improved, square }6mo. bound in cloth, 
with a coloured Map, price 2s. 6d. : 

4. Infantine Knowledge; a Spelling-Book 
on animproved Plan. By Mrs. Lovechild, Author of the‘ Child’s 
Grammar,” &c. 2d edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
with 150 Plates, bound in cloth, price 3s. plain, or 3s. 6d. coloured, | 
half-bound. This book contains a larger portion of Progressive | 
Lessons than is usually to be met with in Publications of the same 
nature—Sketches of English History in Rhyme, the Multiplica- | 
tion Table in Rhyme, the Church Catechism, Select Poetry, &c. 
and every Subject of early Information suited to the Capacities of | 
a Child. 

5. The Child’s Grammar, by the late Lady} 
Fenn, under the assumed Name of Mrs. Lovechild, Author of the | 
« Mother’s Grammar,” “ Infantine Knowledge,” &c. 34th edit. | 
price 9d. sewed, or 1s. bound. The extensive circulation, to the | 
amount of above 200,000 Copies since the first appearance of this 
little Book, is a flattering proof of its excellence. 

2 ~ 

6. The Mother’s Grammar, a Sequel to the 
Child’s, by the same Author. 17th edition, price 1s. sewed, or 
1s. 3d. bound 





Cooper's History of England. 
Price 2s. 6d. the Twenty-first edition, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time, on a Plan recom- 
mended by the Ear! of Chesterfield. 
By the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 

Considerably improved, and brought down to the Year 1829. 

18mo. half-bound, with a Frontispiece. 

Printed for John Harris; Rivington and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Hamilton and 
Adams; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; John 
Souter; Poole and Edwards; Wightman and Co.; and W. Joy. 
School-Book from the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Second edition, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous Engravings, 

in 1 large vol. 12mo. 

READINGS in NATURAL PHILO- 

SOPHY ; or, a Display of the Wonders of Nature. For 
the Use of Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London, and containing every Paper 
of popular Interest and general Instruction, published by the 
Royal Society, from its commencement in 1665, to the present 
time. Dedicated to the President, Counci!, and Fellows, and to 
the Schoolmasters and Governesses of the United Kingdom. 

By the Rev. C. C. CLARKE, 

Author of the ** Wonders of the World,” and the “ Wonders 

of the Heavens.” 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Works by the late Mrs. Trimmer. 
Just published, by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 
J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
. x 71 
EW and SUPERIOR EDITIONS of the 
following POPULAR WORKS. 

1. English History, brought down to the 
present time, with Forty-eight Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols. 
18mo. 9s. neatly bound in red sheep. 7 

2. Ancient History, with Forty Engravings, 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. Roman History, with Forty Engravings, 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 3 

4. Lessons from the Old Testament, with 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. P | 

5. Lessons from the New Testament, with | 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 





| 
Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacope@ia, including the new | 
‘rench Remedies. | 

4th edition, improved and greatly enlarged, in 8vo. price 14s. 
SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACO. | 
PLA; being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general, | 

luding the Drugs and Compounds which are used by Practi- 





“* There is much in the volume which will be i ig to the 
general reader, and a professional student may derive from its 
perusal many valuable hints for his conduct.”—Monthly Review. 

“The volume before us deserves the honour of ranking with 
the lately published Memoir of Lord Collingwood, between whose 
character and that of Captain Beaver there exist some points of 
similitude, | We predict that it will become popular; and we 
trust that it is the harbinger to other works of the same kind 
from the same pen.”—United Service Journal. 

See also the Quarterly Review, No. LXXXII. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LAIN SERMONS, preached in a Village 
burch. 
By a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
12mo. boards, 5s. 6d. 
Also, the following two Tracts, written for the Poor, 
x price 4d. each, 
Serious Address to Persons recovered from 
liness. And 
: . 
The Good Master’s Message to his People. 
earne, 81, Strand. 
0 f whens may be had, handsomely printed, 
Paley’s Works complete, with Life. 
Rev. Robert Lynam, A.M. 5 vols. Svo. 17s. 6d. boards. 





By the 





tioners of Medicine; with a Collection of the most useful Medical 
Formule; and an Explanation of the Contractions used by Phy- 
Sicians and Drugzgists. 
By SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
The present edition contains a large Collection of the most | 
approved Horse and Cattle Medicines, and Perfumery. | 


Works of Washington Irving. 
HE SKETCH-BOOK. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

2. Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
2 vols. 8vo. 248.; 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

3. Tales of a Traveller. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

4. Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of 
New York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty. 8vo. 12s. 

5. A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

6. A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, 
from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ; 





- Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By GEORGE HEAD, Esq. 

«« We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narrative 
of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way. We 
have perused his work with considerable pleasure.”— Westminster 
Review. 

«« The * Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary tease han this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.”"— Quarterly Review. 

In post 8vo. 9s. 6d. third edition, 
Rough Notes taken during some rapid Jour- 
— across the Pampas and among the Andes. By Captain F. 
ond Head. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Customs and Husbandry of Counties. 
. i. 7 . 
| *2 PRESENT STATE: of the 
TENANCY of LAND in GREAT BRITAIN, shewing 
the Practice now most prevalent between Landlord a ‘enant, 
and Incoming and Outgoing Tenants, under which Land is now 
held on the several Counties; with Notices of the Husbandry 
Implements in use, &c &c. From an actual Survey during the 
Years 1827, 1828, and 1829, by the Authors. 
LEWIS KENNEDY and T. B. GRAINGER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 15s. each. 

The Second Volume comprises the Highland 
and Grazing Districts. Also, Facts relative to the Present State 
of the Wool Growers, the general Mode of Management of Sheep 
Farms, with a brief History of Sheep in Great Britain. 

* Interesting, not only to the land-owner and farmer, but, 
where such matters are under legal i igation, by suggesti 
important questions, it is calculated greatly to promote an expe- 
ditious and equitable decision on the subjects under considera- 
tion.”—Times. 

“We strongly recommend the work to the attention of the 
farming interest.”— British Farmer's (Quarterly) Magazine, No. 9. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and, by order, of every Bookseller 

in the Empire. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 
7 * 
TNHE AJAX of SOPHOCLES, illustrated 
by English Notes. 
y the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

The Editor has endeavoured to comprise, in the notes, the 
most useful remarks of all the commentators on this play, and 
has made numerous references to the works of modern critics, by 
whom the force either of single words or of idiomatical expressions 
has been illustrated. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


Waste Lands, &c.—Price 2s. 6d. 
N the CULTIVATION of the WASTE 
LANDS in the UNITED KINGDOM, for the pur 
of finding employment for the Arable Poor now receiving Paro- 
chial Aid, and thereby diminishing the heavy burdens of the Poor 
Rates; and on the Expediency of making some Provision for the 
aged and disabled Paupers of Ireland. 
By L. KENNEDY, a 
Author of the *‘ Tenancy of Land in Great Britain.” 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and, by order, of every Bookseller. 
Yriarte Historia de Espana.—ad edition, in 12mo. 5s. 6d. boarda, 
Y RIARTE COMPENDIO de la HIS- 
TORIA de ESPANA. Revisto y corregido 
Por DON JUAN BLAZQUEZ. 
Printed for Boosey; Dulau and Co. ; hittaker and Co.; 
Simpkin and Marshall; J. Soater; V. Salva; and W. Joy, 
here may be had, . 

1. La Floresta Espanola, o Collecion de 
Piezas Escogidas de los Mejores Autores. 4th edition, 18mo. 
6s. 6d. boards. 

2. De: Lara’s Key tothe Spanish Language 
and Conversation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 0 

~ OCKE’S SYSTEM. INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Latin Series. 


Phedrus’s Fables of sop. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book I. 

Virgil’s Eneid, Book I. 

Parsing Lessons to Virgil. 

Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. 

Tacitus’s Life of Agricola, Part I. 
Greek Series. 

Lucian. Selections. 

Anacreon. 

Homer’s Iliad, Book I. 

Parsing Lessons to Homer. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Book I. 

Herodotus. Selections. (Printing.) 

An Essay, onplenatery of the System. 


olume 2s, 6d. in boards. 


The London Latin Grammar, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The London Greek Grammar, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Printed for John Taylor, 80, Upper Gower Street. 


rea 4to. 
HE LIFE of BISHOP HEBER, with 
q Selections from his Correspondence, and from his un- 
published Works. y HIS WI ; 
_ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 


IFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI 
FINATI, Native of Ferrara, who, under the Name of 
Mahomet, made the Campaign against the Wahabies, for the reco- 
very of Mecca and Medina; and since ac Interpreter to 
Euro Travellers in some of the Parts least visi of Asia 
and Africa; translated from the Italian, as dictated by Himself 


and edited 
By WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 
. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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HE FIRST NUMBER of FRASER’S 
a sown and COUNTRY, price 2s. 6d. 


was published on Monda: 

Contents.—* Our rm Sool of Faith,” by the Author of 
« Whitehall “fly pes so P —the Philosophy of Catholi- 
cism—the Del a Paraphrase from the German of Gesner, by 
John A. Hera .—Jean Paul — Richter’s Review of 
Madame de Staéi’s “ All a Balla 
rom the Spanish—Lines from the Arabic Cap, Bal, “Hal on 
M ac 
Alister More—the Fallen Chief, from the Arabic—on Poetical 
Fenius—Architectural Design ai and Decoration—Hora Gallice, 
No. I.; Elizabeth of England—the Hurons, a Canadian Tale, by 
the Author of “Sir Andrew Piraie--Mr. Robert Indian Sketches, 

y's 

















— of 
Vision of Charles XI. of Secke ae Denmnie Teste. 
James Fraser, 215, Ea — London; and John Boyd, 


ee oe. 8vo. with a M ah 
HE LIFE of BELISARIUS. 
By the Right Hon. LORD MAHON. 

“ The oan considerable credit to his lordship’s scholar- 
ship, and a valuable ibution to the history of a 
most interesting « era.” —London Mag: 

jordship’s 





azine 
His h os is an able and valuable performance.” — 
Monthly Review. 


oi ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘ew Edition of Dr. Henry's Chemistry. 
In 2 large 4 — 4 Ng gg val. numerous 


HE ELEMENTS of ‘EXPERIMENTAL 
ag TRY. 
yy WILLIAM HENRY, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Lith Pe adon. comprehendin ’ all the recent nme. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 


~ Synonymes of the English Language 
In a large vol. 8vo. peice: ee Me tne 5th edition, corrected 


NGLISH SYNONY MES EXPLAINED, 
in Alphabetical Order; with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best ters. 
By GEORGE CRABBE, A.M. 
For the greater facility of reference, a very copious Index is 
prefixed to this edition. 
London; Printed for ——— — eee: and Simpkin 
arshall. 
Also published, by the same Author, 
The Universal Technological Dictionary ; or, 
a Familiar Explanation of the Terms used in all Arts and Sci- 
ences, consisting of Words not to be found in the usual English 
Dictionaries ; =a a Synoptical View of each Science: the whole 
illustrated with Sixty fine Plates, engraved by Lowry and Hall, 
and numerous Figures on Wood. In 2vols. 4to. 5/.83.; or Twelve 
Monthly Parts, 9s. each. 
The Universal Historical Dictionary; or, 
Hplenstion of the _. of Persons and Places in the De- 
of Biogra Heraldry, G 
~~—4 Biblical, ‘litical, and Ecclesiastical History, and 
Numismatics. The whole embellished with Eight Hundred 
fine Copper-plate Seapecings of Illustrious Persons, and nearly 
Two Thousand Woodcuts, chiefly from Coins, Medals, and Sta- 
tues. In 2 vols. 4to. St. @s.3 or in Fwelve Monthly Parts, 9s. 


each. 
En ish S mn Enl with copious 
5 — pte a best yan —_ 
uniform with the above two important Works, price 2. 8s. 
*T ree Works, with the addition of Dr. Jetmeon’ 's 
Die jonary b: Mr as may be considered as Borage a com- 
~ English Lexicon, and histo- 
ri 

















Price 2s. 6d. 
LETTER to the PUBLIC on the 
Bacussrry amememeees. PURSUITS, with 
Reference to Popular os ices, and to the Principles on which 
Legislative Interference in these Matters ought to proceed. 
By CORDEN THOMPSON, M.D. 
Printed for — Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Unive rsity of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


Works published, or p 


ring for publication 
Part I. price 2s. 6d. os be odes. 


ed on the first day ‘of every 


NN IVERSARY “CALENDAR, and 
UNIVERSAL MIRROR,com “gate the Births, Deaths, 
and Catholic Obits of more than T Ten Thou 


Price One Shilling, 
Bt. 8S LISTS of "BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS Laos in 1829, from January to 
d fro m « re 's Monthly Literary 


enna a an Alphab ist of the new Works 











memorable Individuals, in every Period of the World, with the 
Place and Year precisely stated, of the Birth, Burial, (or Death) 
and Martyrdom, on the Days of their Occurrence, in the form of 
a Roman and English Calendar; also the Acts, being a corre- 
spondies daily Register, diligently compiled from the most au- 
mticated Sources, of Events in Miscellaneous History, from 
the Creation of the Worid, (inclusive) and particularly in our 
National Annals; with the Institutions, or Festivals, of the En- 
glish, Greek, and Latin Churches, and those mentioned in the 
Grecian, Roman, Hebrew, and other Calendars; interspersed 
also with various remarkable Incidents and Facts, connected 
with Chronology, that have, from their novelty, been deemed 
most worthy of record and illustration: the entire Repertory 
being intended as a Birth-day Book, : and a perpetual ae 
for every day in the Year, to be with app Sen- 
tences on each Day, and Passages descriptive of, and d 
with, the Months and Seasons. 
What hath this day deserved ? = hath it done; 
That it in golden letters should be 
Among the high tides, in the pot a ?—King John. 

“*It is a principal object with the editor, that the work, when 
completed, which will be within the present year, shall, from the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, form a library-book of general 
reference. 

“ From the specimen afforded us by the first part of this publi- 
cation, we are inclined to augur very favourably of its success. 
There is a great deal of really useful and instructive matter con- 
tained in its pages. Many of the apothegms deserve to be writ- 
ten in gold. The work is got up in a very elegant manner, and 
iy. ther reflects great credit on the taste of the publisher, and 

je great degree of perfection at which the art of : ypography 
ral arrived in this country.”—Morning Journal, Feb. 1 

“* A very useful and sts He. publication, very mani printed, 

and well arranged.” —Su 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The Dominic's 's Legacy. By the Author of 
the “ Sectarian;” consisting of a Series of Tales, illustrative of 
the Scenery and Manners of Scotland. 

“ What a large volume of adventures may be | eeagy within 
this little span of life, by him who interests his heart in every 
thing, and who, having eyes to see what time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him, as he journeyeth on — way, 
misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands on !”—Sterne. 

Uniform with Hood's Epping Hunt.—Price 2s. 

Steamers v. Stages; or, Andrew and his 
Spouse. A Humorous Tale, in Verse. By the Author of “¢ York 
and Lancaster.” Illustrated with Six Engravings on Wood, after 
Designs by Robert Cruikshank. 

** To be, or not to be? This is the question, 
Whether ’tis better to proceed by steam, 
Or shape our course by land. *— Manuscript. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo 
Derwentwater ; or, the Fate of Ratcliffe. A 
Tale of 1715. 
“ Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.”—Claudian. 
Bre , .# Unseutcheoned all, 
Unlaced, nbesta Pollok. 

Four Years’ aoe. in the West Indies, 
I d by Six r gs. By F. W. N. Bay- 
ley, Esq. 

“« Cynthia was much taken by my narrative.” —Tatler. 

*¢ O, then, may all the world resemble Cynthia.”"—Author. 

Londen: ; William Kidd, 6, on Bond Street. 


Hea of the yey WAR in SPAIN 

















and PORTUGAL. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Senn M ae — Street. 








Mr. William Butler's Outli “a BIOGR 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHI.- 
CAL agrees designed for ae Persons. 
B ate WILLIAM BUTL 
his Sqn, SOHN. ‘OLDING BUT- 
Set of Ontli: 


Isles, these 
'» March 7. 
yard. 


aps are 


juarters of globe, ai 
entitled to much praise.”—Liter 
John » Corner of 


[E FOREIGN LITERARY GAZETTE, 





Ts. yo V. published Wi February) euutatin, 

rice ee — Don Juan—an 

t—Arcana of the 

Balt Saray at Verses View oft orthe by oer Finances, Trade, 

ited States, 1829— Poems on the late Nuptials of Fer- 

Sieand VIL Es of the Actual State of Austria—Original 

m Paris, pean Berlin, den, &c.—the 

Island of fa N its = ers, dec. Reviews—Literary 
Noti Pine Arts, &c. 

ay, by W- A. Scripps, 7, Wellington 

all Book 





Street, fonds ay to a oe 
&e.; price 10d. or 1s. stamped. 
Literature.—Price 


German Lai 
COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR, bet a a of Prefixes and Affixes, alpha- 
betically dae i ind explained to the recent Investi- 
gations of J. G 


MM. and other Grammarians. 
By A. BERNA’ 
Professor of the German and French L and Li 
Also, by the same Author, price 8. 6d. 
German Poetical Anthology; or, Select 
Pieces from be ¢ principal German Poets, accompanied with Notes 
for the Use and dbyak ical Sketch of 
= a List of the most distinguished Poets, and short 
Higher of the a eihors os lected. 
pes of Mr. J. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Messrs. 
other Booksellers; also 


3 and all 
wan ‘Aeiaer, 83, Kast Stbeet, Lamia Conduit Street. 














RINCIPLES of “GEOLOGY ; being an 
Attempt to explain the former Changes of the Earth’s 
Surface, by a to Causes now in Operation. 
ly C. LYELL, F.R.S. 
Tesege mt. of the Gealogical Society. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In post 8vo. 108. 6d. 
A T A N. 
By the om — the « Omnipresence of the Deity. 9 
8 1 powers.”’—Literary 


ac 


«Mr. 
Gazette. 

** We were among the first to do justice to Mr. Robert eye 
gomery’s merit on the of his p of the 
Deity.’ The promis of excellence then a was matured in 
his next production, the ‘ Universal Prayer,’ and may be thought 
to be fultilled by the sublime tenor of his present poem, which 
places him at once on — of noble emulation with the better 
spirits of the age.””— 

London : Printed f for S. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. _ 
12mo. 3s. half-bound, a Ninth edition of 


TORIES from the HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
12mo. price 2s. half-bound, 
2. Progressive Geography for Children. 
the Author of *‘ Stories from the History of England.” 
John — — 


HREE LECTURES ‘on the COST of 
OBTAINING MONEY, and on some Effects of Private 
and Government Paper-Money, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in  NASS Ter 
ASSAU. WILLIAM SENIOR, A.M. 
Late Fellow OF ——— College, Professor of Political Economy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In the press, by the same Author, a new edition of 
hree Lectures on the Transmission of the 
Precious Metals. 








of 


By 





London og January to December 1829 inclusive, 

with their Sizes and Prices ; also a List of the principal Engrav. 

ings published during the same period, with the Names of the 

Painters and Engravers; and the Style, Size, and Publication 

Price of each Print. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall 1 Court ; and sold by all Book and Printsellers, 


For or Invalides and Families. 
For the Use of general poo ae inl Bion a with Engravings, 


MANUAL. ‘of ‘the "ECONOMY of the 
HUMAN BODY, in Health and Disease. Contai 
a brief View of its Structure and Functions, and the Diseases to 
which it is liable; with ample Directions for the Regulation of 
Diet and Regimen, from Infancy to old Age. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
London; 3 D. Lizars, Edinburgh ; oe — rie Co. Dublin,” 


4to. with Plates, 
RAVELS, containing s YRIA and 
MOUNT SINA 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
John a — Street. 





Burckhardt’s ny in Nubia, with Life 
and Portrait, 2d edition, 4to. 2/. 8s. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, foolscap 8vo- 
CS in TRAVEL; or, the 
Last os ofa PHILOSOPHER. 
Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Fy President of the Royal Society. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fly-fishing, a new edition, with 
Plates 3 aa Woodcuts, 12. 


Shortly will be published, with a a Portrait, Map, and Plates, 4to. 

of the LIFE and PUBLIC 

RVICES of the late soe THOMAS STAMFORD 

RAFFLES. eRe in of Java and 

Bencoolen ; with Details of the Sennen and Resources of the 
Eastern Archipela o. By HIS WIDOW. 








hn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
na few ew days, 8 vols. 8vo. 


RAVEL'S in the MOREA. 
By ee MARTIN LEAKE, F.RS. 


Shortly will be. Se in 8vo. dedicated, by permission, 
, omas Moore, E 
HE TRAVELLER'S LAY; 
bat os —. a tear on the Continent. 
MAUDE, Esq. A.M. Oxon 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


a Poem, 


Printing: for cine. 


In the axe re edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, and 
l the of the latest German edition, 








2 vols. Bvo, 308 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUS. 
TUS MATTHIZ. 
Son Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
An Abridgment of Matthie’s Greek Gram. 


mar, for the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. C. J. Bloom. 
field, D.D. Also, 


Kenrick’s Greek Exercises, adapted to Mat- 


thiw's Greek Grammar. 8vo. 





About February 15th, printed in a very superior manner, 
ULIO ROMANO; or, the Force of the 
Passions. An Epic Deana in Six Books. 
“ Here was I wrung; here were the fetters locked; 
Here was I pierced :—may vast volcanoes rise, 
Flame o’er their roofs, and bury them in ashes.” 


Book FV. Scene 3. 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of the « ‘Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities 
ature. 

This Drama will be respectfully submitted to the lovers of 
joetry, history, and romance, as a new species of Dramatic 
‘oem ; and as being—to the best knowledge the author has of 

his own mental associations—perfectly original in all its parts. 
he Preface, among other subjects, will ircaptaie an account of 
the proceedings in hap pieeesy relative to aoe Authoyr’s Petition 
in respect to ast Session, by the 
Right Hon. Sir James Mees? M.P. 
Printed for Whitaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


rly ready, in 8vo. 
HE REMINISCENCES of HENRY 
ANGELO. The Second and concluding Volume. 

Among other Royal and Noble Persons of whom anecdotes and 
a will be given are the following: His present Majesty 
—the Duke of Sussex—the Duke of Kent—the Duke of Bedford— 
the Duke of Manchester—the Duke of St. Albans—the Margra- 
vine of Anspach—Lord Archibald Hamil Lady H 
Lord Byron—Lord Barrymore—Lord Guildford—Duchess of De- 
vonshire—Marquess of "Sligo. Duchess of Gordon—Marquess of 

nglesea—Duchess of Ancaster—Honourable Keppel Craven— 
Honourable Mr. Anstruther. 
Henry Colburn and Richard sabes nae New ——— Street. 
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